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From the Christian Reformer. 
Tac Moraing of the Resurrection. 
Observations on the Gosgel narratives of 
the events which occurred on the morning of | 
o ee ee Be iS. x) 
~ Aniong the various , circumstances whith | 
indicate i as rds, it isa | 
tudicate truth inthe Gospel records, | 
¥,ct which never fails to strike one as inter- 
esting aad important, that not one evangel- 
st gives any account of our Saviour’s re- 
turning to life and coming forth from the 
tomb. We picture to ourselves, and the | 
painter aids us in imagining, the glorious | 
scene; but the evangelists merely state what | 
they knew, what they had seen and heard. 
‘The essential witnesses of the resurrection | 
of Christ, were those who saw their Lord. 
repeatedly after he rose from the dead, dur- | 
ing forty days: who afterwards received 
from hin the gifts of the Holy Spirit; and 
who—the very men who in the ‘Shour of 
darkness” forsook him and fled—went on for | 


- 


thirty, furty, and even seveaty years, main 
taining the great truth, with all its bless-| 
unswerving, unmoved | 


el consequences, 
by the world’s terrrors and the world’s | 
allurements. If we had not received | 


the narratives which the evangelists have | 
given of the circumstances attending the first | 
disclosure of the all-important fact, the mass | 
of evideace would oot have been perceptibly | 
diminished: but those narratives give us the 
preprration of mind which makes the event | 
sill more interesting and impressive; and | 
this is especially the case in reference to the | 
ficst noooacance of the risen Saviour, which, 
with the si:nple pencil of truth, the apostle | 
John has so delineated, that we can all eas | 
ter inte it with the closest exercise of the | 
! 
} 






understanding. 

Before the reader proceeds with these ab- 
servations, it will b> well that he should cam- | 
fally consider the narratives themselves, as | 
funtion Matt. xxviii: 1-10. Mark xvi:1-41. 
Luke xxiv: 1-12, and John xx¢ 1-13. 

A narvative of the events thus recorded, 
completely consistent with all the etrewmstar- 
e+s statel by each of the evangelists, has 
hitherco been a discideratam: whether the 
one given in these observations will supply 
the want, remains to be decided by those 
who will examine it iinutely and impartial- 
ly; and such examination is earnestly de- 
sired for it, Bat it should be borne in mind 
by all who study the evidence of Gospel 
History, that, as Paley well observes, ‘‘the 
usual character of hu:nin testimony is sub- 
stantial truth wider ¢ireumstantial variety.” 
“It is completely certain, (he elsewhere 
s.ys,) that the apostles of Cirist, and the 
first teachers of Christianity asserted the 
fret; and this would have been certain, if the 
Your Gospels would have been Jost or never 
written: aad, therefore, apparent or even 
real inconsistencies (if any such there be) 
in the relation of the circumstances, can no 
way weaken the credibility of the fact itself.” 

Each of the evangelists gives a general 
account of the early events of that morning 
on which Christ arose, with the exception of 
John, whose supplementary narrative is con- 
fined to the circumstances connected with 
the first appearance to Mary Magdalene, 
soine Known personally to himself, others 
leirat fron her. Each obviously derived 
his account from different individuals of 
those parties of woman that went, early in 
the morning of the first day of the week, to 
complete the embalming of Christ, with 
nothing further from their thoughts, than 
that he was no longer among the dead. And 
it is farther obvious, that no one of the apos- 
tles hal collecte.l these woman tozether,and. 
from their various communications, framed 
such a narrative as we now éndeavor to 
frame by aid of the records derived from 
— testimonies. ‘There was no reason 
why it should have been done. To the 
apostles themselves, the truth was past 
doubt before the day was over; and even if 
the separation and concealment rendered ne- 
cessary “by fear of the Jews,” had permitt- 
ed them thus to collect the woman, so as to 
elicit every particular of time and ‘place 
which they could recall, after the agitating 
kad almost overwhelming emotions of that 
morning, yet it would have been nearly as 
difficult as we now find it, to combine ali the 
‘accounts. If they had been thus combined, 
ve should have been deprived of that evi- 
eet is so valuable,—diversities, and 
@lear manifestation of 10 m 0 a 

The rece , of intentional truth, 
~ ne io pr sm of the woman who | 

agilalene; Mary mgr tate at femanen’ 

oses; Salome a autieion an 
ses; 5: » Supposed to have been the 
mother of James and John; Joanna, the 
Wife Chuza, Herod’s steward:* and ‘the 
other Mary,” who probably was the sister of 
Lazarus:+ Luke, who specifies three of them 
speaks (xxiv: 10)of other women with them. 
and Mark(xv: 41)méntions manywomen who 
came up with Jesus from Galilec, as having 
been present at the crucifixion. There might | 
— 
_ *With Luke xxiv. 10. compare ch. viii. 8, arid Joha | 
oka 53. Phere seems no room to doubt that “the 
ge mentioned by Juhu, was the husband of 
ti, nad sxeits Ih eek bea ie oy eae 
Mark and Lake, aa the mather of James wad of Seat 
there appears no reason wh the ns id pa 
have designated her; Lena his fellow se gy 
is not conceivable that Mu = | nigh haa * Pre 
who had eat at Jesus’ feet (Linke x 38,}and j were a 
his death had annointed hie feet with costl sik eae 9 
(John xii, 3,) should not be ii 5 ene 
near the crosa,and afterwarrls ¢ aan wees ‘i ‘Th 
other Mary” wasa natural nell ete hy ct BP 
Apostle po ie and prt erares put Seisalitese 
euppoaicl, a way be sussivalin'e meee 
esting one, that ilts Mary was the ti iter of tum nt 
Christ raised from the deal, ae 





| that niodification 


| then, have been six or eight, or even more, 
'who met at the garden of Joseph.—Joan | 
Herod, which was 6n Bezetha, the northern 


gives exclusively the narrative of the first 


/appearaiiee of Christ to Mary yy | 
re | 


and ks mentions no other woman. 
source of his narrative is obvious. Matthew 


speaks only of her and “the other Mary.” | 


This evangelist gives no account of Christ’s 
first appearance to Mary Magdalene; and it 


‘is evident that he was not acyuainted with | 


it; but he gives an account, which neither 
Mark ner Luke does, of the appearance oi 
Christ.to the woinan, (including Mary Mag- 


_dalene, as it seems,in the number,) when go- 
ing to tell his disciples the message of the | 


angels who had appeared tothemat the sepul- 
chre.—.Mark (whose mother’s house at Jeru- 


salem was alterwards one of the places of | 


assembly for the Christidis) mentions Mary 
Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, and 
Salome. He gives an account (peculiar to 
his narrative) of the apprehensions of the 
women as they approached the sepulchre,the 
words of the heavenly messenger, and their 
return from the sepulchre, but without ref- 
erence to Christ’s appearance to the women; 
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women. Joanna with her companions would, | 
of course, come from near the residence of | 
part of the city, about a quarter é6f a mile | 
from the sepulchre: ‘**4e other Mary,” if the | 


| sister of Lazarus, would have to come over 


the Mount of Olives, and cross the city 
south of the Temple. Bethany was abeut 
two miles and three quarters from the sepal- 
chre; and as our Lord, duriog his last visit 
to Jerusalem, went out to Bethany, with his 
disciples, and lodged there; and as it was 
the residence of Ladgards and his sisters, it 


| is reasonable to supposé that most of the 


apostles and the Galilean women would now 
be lodged ‘there.* "Phe other Mery” with 
her companions, and Joanna With hers,joined 
Mary Magdalene yBejen:ly early for them 
all to be approaching the sepulelire “at the 
rising of the sun.” Not long, probably, 
before this, the ‘‘angel of the Lord” had 


} rolled back the stone, and the terrified sol- 


and he gives, as an independent fact, with- | 


out the particulars, the appearance of Christ | 
| Magdalene at once, inferring from this that 


first to Mary Magdalene. ‘There are indica- 
‘tions in Luke’s Gospel of his deriving infor- 
mation, directly or indirectly,from Joanna or 
Chuza;* and what he records in reference to 
the circu:nstances succeeding the resurrec- 
tion, was probably derived from the same 
source. He mentions (02 angelst as having 
been seen by the women; and records a por- 


‘tion of the angel’s words not foun! in the 


narratives of Matthew and Mark,—not re- 
cording, however, some which they do. In 
the agitating emotions of that moment, all 
the women would not be likely to remember 
everything; and each would remember best 
that which peculiar cireumstances made 
most striking to her. The evangelists have 
recorded what their respective informants 


remembered. Luke does not separate the 


circumstances connected with Mary Magda- | 


lene from the general narrative; which he 
could searcely have avoided doing, if, like 
the apostle John, he had heard them from 
herself, or from any one well acquainted with 
the details; but he adverts, which Matthew 
and Mark do not, to Peter’s visit to the se- 
pulchre. 

Those who do not enter into the forégoing 
analysis, may nevertheless be satisfied with 
the general statement in the Next paragraph, 
derived trum the whole.—About twenty-five 
years ago, the writer of this ‘article saw 
reason to conclude, that Dr. Bensoua’s ar- 
rangement of the circumstances succeeding 
the resurrection, had strong claims to prob- 
ability; since that period he has examined all 
that he has had the opportunity of seeing; 
and hundveds of times has retraced the cir- 
cumstances themselves, with express atten- 
tion to the probable succession. He has re- 
cently become acquainted with the order 
which Griesbach,t after a strict analysis of 
the evangelical records, considered as most 
probable; and had the great satisfaction of 
perceiving that it agrees, in the main, with 
which he had himself so 
long adopted of Dr. Benson’s. In one point 
only Griesbach seems to be in an error, viz. 
in supposing that Mary Magdalene, when 
she first went to the sepulchre, went within 
with the other women, and saw the angels: 
this appears inconsistent with the whole 
tenor of the narrative of the apostle John. 
In another part,—the probable time of 
Christ’s appearance to the other women, (at- 
ter having been seen by Mary Magdalene 
alone,)—Griesbach has thrown great light 
upon the circumstances; and this view has 
led to another, as to the separation of the 
women whom Mary Magdalene left at the 
sepulchre, (when they entered the city on 
returning from the sepulchre,) which ac- 
counts for the fact implied in Luke xxiv: 
22, 23, without the cumbrous supposition 
that the women, after having related to the 
apostles the message of the angels, returned 
again to the sepulchre. On the most care- 
ful consideration of the whole, the writer of 
these observations has atcained full satisfac- 
tion respecting the order of the circumstan- 


'ees attending the first disclosures of the 


great fact of the resurrection; and he would 
rejoice in communicating such satisfaction 
to others. 

The sepulchre in which “the Lora lay” 
was in a garden, near the place of crucifixion. 
This spot is within the present walls of Je- 
rusalem, but it was without the ancien! wall 
on the west. It was a cave hollowed out in 
the side of a rock, with a low and narrow 
door-way into it.§ ‘The sepulchre appears to 
have beeti about twelve feet long and seven 
broad, and about seven high. Mary Magda- 
lene came to the garden “while it was yet 
dark;” and if (as may be inferred from the 
narrative of the first three evangelists) she 
went to the sepulchre in company with the 
other woman, she probably waited their ar- 
rival before she entered the garden. Itis a 
reasonable supposition, that the entrance to 
the garden was the appointed place of meet- 
ing. Mary may have come from some house 
at no great distance, on the side of Mount 
Zion, where also Peter and Jolin abode at 
this point of time. Beside Mary Magdalene, 
there appear to have been two companies of 


#See particularly ch xxiii. 7—12, which narration 
is found exclusively in Luke’s Gospel. 

Fit is reasonable to suppose that one alone spoke: 
atid ia relating the circum-tances, the women would 
naturally merition him, so that some hearers would not 
be aware that there were two. 

tAll the information the writer of these observations 
lias of Griesbach’s Dissertation De fontibus unde 
Evangelista suas de Resurrectione Domini nar- 
rationes hauserint, is derived from Kuinvel’s Com- 
mentarits in Lib. Nov Test. Historids—an ex- 
ceedingly valuable work, thougli requiring eome cau- 
tion in the latter portion, as tlie author there seems 
warping towards the irrational views of the modern 
German School. It contains the interpretations of the 
hest critics, with the author's judgment upon them, 
which is ustally sound and judiciods, and always so 
given aa to excite the reader to judge for Wisnself, and 
to exercise his own discrimination. Itis in 8 vols. 8vo, 

§This is written advisedly, after a carefal corisid- 
eratioa of the objections of some modern travellers, 
and particularly of De Richards m, whose accuracy of 
observation deserves great praise. If he had had, as 


well, Mr. Carne’s power of vivid description, and 
more of simple sentiment, tere would have been 
nothing to desires 











| into the city, the two parties would of course 


‘cated: and before more was known among 


| fadeth not away.” 1 Pet. i: 


diers had left their station. The women 
were obviously not awate of the setting of 
the guard, aud were onlf apprehensive re- 
specting their power of rolling away the 
stone; but, on coming fear the sepulchre, 
they found that it had bepn removed. Mary 


the body of the Lord hall been taken away, 
ran to tell Peterand Joh. Inthe mean time 
the other women entered the sepulehre, re- 
ceived the heaven-sent tidings, and quickly 
left the garden of Joseph, At the entrance 


divide; Joanna and her\companions pro- | 
ceeded towards the north of the city; and 
“the other Mary” with hers, across it to- 
wards Bethany. The former, then, knew no 
more than what the angels had communi- 


their acquaintances, thos two disciples set 
out for Eminaus, (Luke xxiv: 22—24,) who 
in the latter part of the day saw Jesus. Af- 
ter the other women had Ieft the spot, Peter 
and John arrived, in consequence of what 
Mary Magdalene had toidthem, The apos- | 
tles left the sepulchre Without knowing 
more than that the body was not there;? and 
then Mary Magdalene, who had followed 
them and remained at the tomb, was favor- 
ed with the first sight of the risen Saviour. 
The details of the apostle John respecting 
the first disclosure of the great event, are of 
singular interest and value; and if there be | 
any part of the Gospel history on which, | 
more than others, the andetstanding, the af- | 
factions, and the chastened imagination, may | 
be exercised together, it is surely this. It 
might be about a quarter befere seven, when 
Christ manifested himself to Mary Magda- 
lene; and soon after that, he appeared to 
those women.(with **the other Mary,’’) who 
were going to tell the angel’s message to the 
disciples at Bethany. ‘This second appear- 
ance, taking time and situation into account, 
we may place about seven, or soon after, as 
the women were crossing the Mount of Ol- 
ives.f During the latter part of the day, the 
Lord was seen by Simon, as well as by the 
disciples on their way to Emmaus; and, 
lastly, by the apostles, (Thomas only being 
absent,) who, as might be expected, assem- 
bled together after the joyful intelligence, 
and would probably assemble where they 
last ate the passover with their Master; and 
thus closed the events of that glorious day— 
the birth-day of our “lively hope” of ‘an 
inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that 
3, 4. 

It seems scarcely possible for the Chris- 
tian to contemplate the circumstances of 
that day, without sharing in the emotions 
which filled the hearts of the disciples when 
uttering the joyful words—‘‘The Lord is 
risen indeed, and hath appeared unto Si- 
mon!? We may, indeed, read with only 
a critical eye or a sceptical heart; and may 
rise from the perusal of the Gospel narra- 
tives uninterested and unimproved. But if, 
possessing a general conviction of their | 
truth, we allow our minds to dwell upon the | 
scenes of which the evangelists have given 

| 


a simple delineation, or perhaps a brief out- 
line,—if, with imaginations chastened by the 
love of truth, and closely guided by the rec- 
ords which the good providence of God has 
preserved to us, we éndeavor to fill up the 
sketch they present, and place ourselves | 
among the spectators of these most import- 
ant transactions,—we shall find our feelings 
excited by them, as by the events of life: our | 
faith in the reality of them will increase in 
strength and vigor: and while our hearts are 
interested, our understandings will be en- | 
lightened; our desires and affections will re- 
ceive some goodly bias, and Christian service 
will become more easy and delightful. In | 
such engagements, we may humbly look for 
the blessines and aids of our heavenly 
Father; for, while working out our own sal- 
vation, **God worketh in us to will and to 


{ 
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[From the Universal Expositor.] 
JOHN FREDERIC OBERLIN. 
Memoirs of John Fredevie Oberlin. Pastor 

of Waldbach, in the Ban de la Roche.— 

Fvom the third London edition. With an 

Introduction by the american Editor.-— 

Cambridge. 4332. 12mo. pp. $01, 

One of the most admirable personages of 
the last generation, was John Frederic Ober- 
lin, Pastor of Waldbach, in the northeast 
of France, after a long ministry of nearly 
sixty years, he died in 1326. .A memojr of 
him lately appeared in England, an’ wis re- 
published at Cambridge, in the exrly part of 
the last year, under the title which stadds at 
the head of this article. Though weak and 
Visionary in some of his notions, possessed of 
no taleuts that would be called brilliant, agd 


secluded in one of the most obséure parfsh-7 


es in the country, yet the unequalled success 
i being to 
the improvement and welfare of bis humble 
flock, attracted the admiration of philanthro- 
pists throughout all Burope, and finally 
spread his fume, by him unsought and unex- 
pected, over the whole Christian world. 

He was born and brought up in the eity of 
Stratsburg, on the borders of France and Ger- 
many. Faom infaney, his distinguishing 
characteristics were benevolence, generosi- 
ty and self-denial, of which several remarka- 


? ® . . . . . 
bie instances are given in the history of his | 
| youth, 


: Phe example and instructions of a 
pious mother early impressed his mind with 


| deep religious sentiment, which, as he grew 


older, were strengthened by various cireum- 
stances into the lively a 
principle of his life. Having completed his 
education at one of the universities of Strats- 
burg he was ordained in 1790; but no. situa- 
tion offering, which suited his peculiar taste 


| and purposes, he spent some years as do- 
) mestic tutor in the family of an eminent sur- 


| geon, 


Perhaps no man was ever more re- 
gardless than he of worldly honours and dis- 
tinctions. He was ambitious only ofa sta- 
tion where he might find ample scope to be 


/useful, whatever were the hardships and 
/ cares with which it was encumbered. 


Such 
a place, at length presented itself. 

About fifteen or twenty miles west of the 
delightful city of Strasburg, there was a wild 
district among the mountains, shut out from 


| the rest of the world, and remaining in the 


half barbarous state of the dark ages. Even 
its language was an unintelligible gibberish, 
resembling the antiquated French of the 
twelfth century; its schools, so called, were 
only nominal, the masters themselves being 
scarcely able to write or to read, 
tory had never recovered from the devasta- 
tions of ancient wars; the soil was hard, and 
agriculture in its rudest state; the roads ut- 
terly neglected, without bridges, and gener- 


ally but mere foot-paths; and the inhabitants | 


a race of tenants oppressed and degraded by 
the remains of feudal vassalage. 
It was to one of the parishes in this dis- 


}triet that Oberlin cheerfully dedicated his 
| ministry and his life, in 1767, at the age of 


Some improvement had indeed 


twenty-six. 
effected, especially 


been already 


it remained for him to turn to account what 
little had been done, and to change the rug- 
ged waste, both moral and physical, into 
cultured fields and a virtuous intelligent come- 
munity. On his arrival at Waldbach, the 
first glance that he threw over the moun- 
tains was enough to convince him that the 
task he had proposed was one of no flatter- 
ing kind. He soon found that the natural 
difficulties in his way were to be increased 
by the perverseness and obstinacy of his ig- 
norant parishioners. Attached by the hab- 
its of successive generations to their old 
course of life, they resolved to oppose all in- 
novation; and when their inveterate preju- 
dices were alarmed by the sigus of improve- 
ment, they became outrageous. 
ed conspiracies against their new pastor; 
they waylaid him. But his vigilance detec- 
ied their plots; and by his magnanimity, by 
a happy mixture of gentleness and decision, 
by throwing himself unreservedly into their 
power and still maintaining his self-possess- 
ion and air of authority, he disheartened 
them of their resentment. His enemies 
grew desirous of gaining his esteem, and for 


they had before so bitterly opposed. 


Asa preliminary step to his beneficent | ti 
| plans, he judged it necessary to bring his | a ruinous condition. 


parishioners into contact with the inhab- 


by opening a regular communication with 
the high road to Strasburg. To give aspe- 
cimen of his mode of procedure, we quote 


the account at large of the execution of this chargeable with its future repairs, 


project: 
‘Having therefore assembled the people, 
he proposed that they should blast the rocks, 


And error, #82 ana superstitien fail,” 


NEW SHRIES, VOL. ViT_Ne. 11. 


ES aS 


awd all-pervading | 


The terri- | 


in the | 
schools, by his enterprising predecessor; but 


Thy forme | 


Cretan 
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former excuses and | hie = ee perl 
16 2 breenrpendy one lastened, with ananim- 
ane egg feteh their tools and follow 
vidual “a owe wave a yma A wee 
a gt allotted post, selected for himself 
a a faithful servant the most difficult and 
j dangerous places; and regardless of the 
thorns by which his hands were torn, end 
the loose stones by which they were Occa- 
sionally bruised, Went te werk with the 
greatest (il: cence and enthusiasm. The em 
ulation awakened by his conduct quickly 
spread throush the whole parish. The in- 
jcreased number of hands rendered an in- 
creased number of implements necessary: he 
procured them from Stresburg; expenses ace 
cumulated: he interested his distant friends 
pe throuvh their assistance, funds were ob- 
tine: Walls Were @rected> to support the 
earth, Which appeared ready to give way: 
mountain torrents, which had hitherto inun- 
dated the ineadows, were diverted into 
courses, or received into beds sufficient to 
conta them; perseverance, in short, trium: 
phed over difficulties, and at the commence: 
ment of the year 1770, a communication was 
— “— Strasburg by means of the new 
road, and @ neat wooden bridge row 
across the river. This bridge stil] tension 
[Charity- 


ants, animated by h 
; 


as 


} 
} 
' 


name of Le pout de charile,” 
Bridge, | pp. 54—56, 

His next undertaking was to facilitate the 
communication, hitherto extremely difficult, 
between theseveral \ illages whieh stood in 
= nountainous district. It must have 
een astriking scene to behold the pastor 
who on Sunday had directed the attention of 
his people, with all the fervor of his soul; 
to ‘the rest that remaineth for the people of 
God,’ marching, on Mondoy, at the head of 
two hundred of his flock, with a pickaxe on 
his shoulders, to the rough and fatiguing In- 
bors of the week. To accommodate “the 
| peasants, he stocked a large warehouse at 
Waldbach with agricultural tools and imple- 
ments of husbandry, and sold them on credit 
to such as had not the ready money. A 
sort of lending fund was established. under 
such regulations, however, that a failure to 
repay at the prescribed time, deprived the 
delinquent, fora certain period, of the priv- 
lege of borrowing again. There were nei- 
ther masons, blacksogths, nor cartwrights 
in the country, and t8i@ inhabitants were sub- 
jected to numerou ivations and to great 
expense in procurt@® from the neighboring 
towns the necessary utensils and repairs. — 
Oberlin, therefore, selected from among the 
elder bovs some of ready abilities, and sent 
them to Strasburg to learn the several trades; 
and these, on their return, instructed others 

in their newly-aequired arts, The dwell- 
_ings were generally but wretched cabins; 
hewn out of the rocks or sunk in-the sidea 
of the mountains; under his instructions, the 
tenants were brought to erect neat and con- 
venient He wished to improve 
their misearable agriculture, but his sugges-= 
tions tothis purpose were heard with char- 
acteristic incredulity. T’o them it seemed 
that a man brought up, as their pastor had 
heen, in a city, and having no practical ae- 
quaintance with husbandry, must of course 
know less of the subject than theinselves.— 
He determined at once to appeal to their eyes; 
rather than their reason. T'wo gardens be: 
longing, tothe parsonage, and crossed by 
public foot-paths, were chosen for the scene 
of his exhibition: and his suecess soon at- 
tracted the notice of the peasants, as they 
went by to their daily work, and inspired 
them with a wish to avail themselves of the 
example. ‘The face of the whole country 
} began at length to put on anew appearance, 
| The cottages, hitherto bare and desolate, be- 
| ¢ame surrounded with little orchards and 
gardens; and instead of indigence and mis- 
ery, the villages gradually assumed an air of 
rural happiness. Every step in this course 
of improvement was directed by Oberlin. 
| He introduced new seeds and new plants, 
taught the art of procuring and using ma- 
/nure, converted the less productive pastures 
into arable land, established in 1778 a little 
agricultural society as auxiliary to that of 
Strasburg, and finally gave weekly lectures 
ov husbandry and useful science, 
Meanwhile a large share of his attentioti 
was devoted to the instruction of the young: 






cottages, 


| this purpose began to second his views, which On his removal to this distriet, he found, in 


| all of the five villages it contained, but one 
regular school-house, and that, a log hut in 
It was in vain that he 
urged the inhabitants to provide a suitablé 


itants of other and more civilized districts, | edifice; they would not even consent that 
| 


he should erect one on his own responsibil- 
| ity, till he had entered into a formal engage- 
ment thatthe parish should never become. 
Some of 
| his friends at Strasburg were persuaded to 
lend their assistance; he himself spared a 
little from his own scanty income of about 


do, of his own good pleasure.” (Phil. ii: | and convey a sufficient quantity of enormous | two hundred dollars per annum; and al- 


12,13.) And in such engagements, while 
looking with the eye of faith towards him, 
‘whom having not seen we love, in whom | 
though now we see him not, yet believing, 


| across it near Rothau. 


masses to construct a wall to support a road 
about a mile and a half in length, along the 


banks of the river Bruche, and build a bridge | 


‘The peasants were 


we rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of | perfectly astonished at the proposition. ‘The 
glory.” (1 Pet, i. 8,) we may find ourselves | project appeared to them totally impractica- 
more transformed into his image, and may | ble, and every one excused himselfon the 
experience the blessing pronounced in the | plea of private business, from engaging in 
words, “Grace be with all them that luve tle | so stupendous an undertaking. Oberlin, 
Lord JesusChristin sincerity.” (Eph, vi. 24.) | still intent on the prusecution of his scheme, 
endeavored to refute the objections raised on | 
all sides; ‘The produce of your fields,’ said | 
he ‘will then meet with a ready market | 
abroad; for instead of being imprisoned in | 


*Vact numbers of Jews, it is well known, came to 
Jerusalem at the Passover; and many lodged in the 
adjoining villages. Bethany was, of various accounts, 
the place most likely to be chosen by our Lord’s fol- | 
lowers. —See Mark xi. 11, Luke xxi. 37, your villages nine months out of the twelve, 

#The words “saw and believed,” (John xx. 8,) ob- | you will be enabled to keep up an_ inter- 
viotsly refer to the report. of money (v. 2,) that the | Gourse with the inhabitants of the neighbor- 
Lord liad heen taken away. ‘For as yet they knew | ing districts. You will have the opportuni- 
not the Scripture, (adds the evangelist,) that he must £ > Rae ~~ f things of which 
rise again from the dead.” | ty of procuring 4 number o 5, noes the 

{These calculations merely refer to the movements | you have long stood in need, withou , 
of the women: as respects our Lord linmself, all, ou | possibility of obtaining them, and your hap- | 


that day, bears the character of supernatural, piness will be augmented and increased by 
ee | the additional means thus afforded, of provid- | 
Rev. Richard Clarke, ordained Deacon by | ing comforts for yourselves and your chil- 
the well known Bishop Hoadly, and Priest dren.’ But his arguments were concluded 
by the distinguished Dr. Zachary Pearce, | with a more touching appeal. He offered 
Bishop of Bangor, was settled for several them his own example in the undertaking.— 
years in Charleston, S. C. and was on all | ‘Let all,’ he said, ‘who feel the importance 
hands acknowledged to be a Universalist.— | of my proposition, come and work with me.’ | 
In anotice of his death in London, it is | Oberlin had already traced the plan, and no | 
said, “that for near fifty years he maintained sooner had he pronounce ithese words, than, | 
both by preaching and writing, the doctrine | with a pick-axe on his shoulder, he proceed- 
of Universal Restoration.” ed to the spot; whilst the astonished peas- 


| their common father. 


though the ameunt thus collected fell far 
short of the contemplated expense, he ven- 
tured on the erection of a house, trusting in 
God for the supply of all deficiencies. Nor 
was his hope disappointed: the work was 
completed without much encroaching on his 
funds; its advantages grew so manifest that; 
in a few years, a similar building was fur- 
nished in each of the other four villeges; and 
the inhabitants at length came forward yol- 
untarily and took upov themselves both thé 
trouble and the expense attending the es- 
tablishments. While these accommodations 
were in progress, Oberlin was engaged in 
training the masters and qualifying them fr 
their stations. His ever active mind, fertile 
in schemes of improvement, conceived the 
design of infant schools; and it is probably 
to him that we owe the origin of these useful 


| institutions, which were afterwards introdu- 


ced at Paris, and since in England and Amer- 
ica. All the schools, from the lowest to the 
highest, were under his constant superinten 

ence; and in order to bring them into oné 
general system, as well as to promote thé 
spirit of emulation, he established a weekly 
meeting of all the scholars, besides assemb> 
ling them every Sunday to recite the relig- 
jous lessons they h»d committed, and to ree 
ceive the exhortations or admonitions of 
By the contributions 
of his wealthier friends at Strasburg, he was 
enabled to print a number of school-books 
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42 
and elementars treatises for the ues of the 
district. to establish 4 library , to make a col- 
lection of imdigenous plants, 10 procure a 
sinall philosophical and mathematical appa- 
ratus, and to award prizes both to the mas- 
ters and to thes holazs, who excelied. The 
effect of sucha remarkable course of e ser- 
prise, 0 unwearied and so well applied. 
may be readily apprehended: the clouds © 
ignorance and barbarism, which, had 
so long reste 


i on this secluded part of the 
country, were gradually dispersed by the in- 
creasing light of knowledge and the influ- 
ence of Christian education; presenting 4 
scene which, compared with the rude state o 
former years, seemed the work of miracutou- 


agency. 
“But wonderful as were his achievemen'- 
in improviog both the external circutmstan- 
ces and the intellectual character of the peo- 
ple, it was probably as a minister and as 4 
religious man that he excelled. Ali his dee: 
of usefulness, even the most minute, were 
with him religious duties. Industry, econ- 
omy, the planting ef trees, the repairing 
highways, the cultivation of the lands, the 
providing of conveniences of all kinds, in 


a 


short, whatever conduced to human t¢om- | 


fort, was resolved into an obligation ariste 2 
from the great principles of the coapel.—— 
As stich he felt it in his own practice, and a< 
such he enjoine.l it on bis parishioners. it 
there was somewhat of enthusiasm tm his 
religion, there was nothing of superstition or 
bigotry. His natural temper was, perhaps, 
considerably touched with melancholy; but 
the incessant activity of his life counteracted 
that constitutional tendency, while his ardent 
and cheerful piety, and his hopes bright 
with immortality, filled his breast with an 
equable and placid delizht. 
force of such sentiments was strongly evine- 
ed in those afflictions which he from time 
to time experienced in common with most 


whose lives are protracted t » their full lenzta. | 
He was called, very suddenly, to part with } 


his wife, just as the moral wilderness around 
them bezan to ‘bud and blossom as the rose.’ 
At first, the unexpected blow almost depri- 
ved him of sensation; but after a short in- 
terval of stupor, he returned thanks to God 
for his abundant merey to the deceased, and 
seemed again to live in her society, looking 
forward to a re-union in the mansions of 
our Father’s house. Ata later period, he 
lost a son in battle: and afterwards another 
by consumption, who had already bee 
known for his enterprizing benevolence, 
and in whom the father anticip 
tant anl successor in his past 
These bereavements serve! only to 
chastening influence over hi< halite 
ity: he and his surviving childr 
the departed, not as of the dead 
who had gone befege ther toh 
they confidently 
meet them again. 

The same fertilit 
of purpose which characterize 
achemes of improvement, mark-« 
haps a still higher degree, his ca 
itual concerns of his people . 
and public addresses were di<ti- 
their direct, unceremnonions apr 
individual cases of bi< hearers 
reproving sin, however 
prudence in avo 
a his common cons 


drawin 


me 
sted an 2<<ie 
ral office- 


4 
ere 
liarly happy in 
tions from every circun 
arose: and all h 
60 Various, nats 
the great prim: 
This subject perva 
cultural 
place; not 
gloomy air 
made to 
dence in God, and a « 
Jaws«. He aupplied the 
Bible, either in whole or 
propriate texts and littl 
advice printed for constant distribotion: 
formed societies for and 
watchfulness; he established a course of « 
nations, among the poor peasants, for cl 
jitable and pious objecta. Whatever 
may think of the missionary echemes 
Bible societies, «<o called.as they are con- 
ducted in our own country, there can be no 
doubt that it was onthe genuine principle 
of universal benevolence that Oberlin was 
one of the first among the Protestants of 
Europe to engage in these enterprizes. He 
parted with nearly allhis plate as a cift to 
the cause of missions; and established a Bi- 
ble society, the first in France, as auxiliary 
to that in London. ° 

The doctrines which he held, were for the 
most part such as are called orthodox in the 
reformed churches. To Universalists it 
will bea gratification, however, to know 
that he enjoyed a belief in the final salvation 
of all mankind. His biocvranher, who pro- 
nounces this doctrine fanciful and mistaken. 
and unwarranted by the Scriptures reluctant- 
ly confesses that,— 

‘He seemed to hope that the passage, 1 
Cor. xv. 28, where it said that, ‘all things, 
shall be subjected unto the Almighty, and 
the Son also himself shall be subjected, ‘that 
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hea th 


* entuer oof 


a | 
porte. 


lel the «ct 


pursuits ar lithe arnusement« 


indeed with the constr 


= neriy 


whict ricer) 


ben? th a 


assume. a Wilh e 


for 


with ft 


cheerfu! 
regard 
families 

in part: he had = 
ecards of relic 


cred 


praver christ 


God may be all in all.’ might include not | 


only the little flock of Christ’s immediate fol- 
lowers, but, ultimately, at some almost in- 
definite period, throuzh the boundless mercy 


of God, and the blood of Jesus, which was | 


shed forthe sins of the whole world, all the 
race of mankind. And he was strengthened 


in this belief by understanding in another | 


than the ordinary sense, thatas in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall a’/ be made alive.’ 
p- 200. 

The biographer, however, asserts with the 
view perhaps to extenuate Oberlin’s heresy, 
that the doctrine of universal salvation, ‘ap- 
pevee very little in his preaching. That 


e was actuated to avery great degree hy | 


its catholic and benignant spirit, is sufficient- 


Jy manifest from the narrative already given, | 
; | af interesting companion and friend to her 
found in the circumstance, that with all his | 
zeal in the cause of religion, he was free | 
from its usual concomitant, sectarian prejn- 


But a more striking proof may perhans he 


dice. ‘His tolerance,’ says a writer, for 
some time a resident in his district, ‘was al. 
mostunbounded. He administered the coc. 
rament to Catholics, Lutherans aml Calyin- 


ists at the same time; and becanse they would | 


not eat the same bread, he had on the plate 


unleavened. In every thing the same spirit 


» 
ot 


The sustaining | 


bread of diferent kinds, wafer, leavened and | 
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| should long conceal a phenomenon 
traordinary from of the 
rou ding world. The wonders that were 
doing in this neglected spot, were at 
length rumoured abroad. Numbers fromali 
parts of Europe cameto witness the novel 
scene; and the peasants were afiected with 
surprise and gladaess to Jearn that the name 
as they 


the notice sur- 


and the deeds of their ‘good father,’ 
called their pastor, had excited a warm emvo- 
tion in distant countries. He bimself shared 
in their surprise, but seemed elated neither 
with the extent of his renown, nor with the 
honours paid him. He became a correspon- 
deotand agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible society; in 1814. the Roy al and Cen- 
tral Agricultural Society of Paris deputed 
the Baron ae Gerando. Counsellor of state, 
to present him with a gold medal for his ex- 
traurdinary services: and Lonis XVIII a- 
warded him the decoration of the Legion of 
honour. 

Such is but an imperfect sketch of the 
character and life of this remarkable man.— 
The volume from which this account has 
been gathered, can searcely be read without 
tears of admiration, notwithstanding the fee- 
bleness and prolixity of its style. 

Oberlin died on the first of June 1326, in 
the eighty-sixth vear of his ace, after an ill- 
ness of two or three days. 

‘St would be impossible to describe the 
grief which his loss occasioned: sorrow was 
depicted oa every countenance; and not only 
in his own house but in every cottage throuzh- 
out his extensive parish, was his memory 
embalmed by the tears and regrets of those 
who had participated in his Jabors of love 


s0 eX- | stantly active, observant ab 


nost every look 


d inquisitive. 


receives impressions in als 


and every action. Inthe nursery the found- 


ation of the future character is laid, and it 


is laid by the mother. Ought then, the Moth- | 


er not to be qualified for her most responsible 


and interesting duties? Itis she who scat- 


ters the seeds in the spring time of life,which | 
are springing up daily and will bear fruit ul- | 


timately for weal or for woe. Her relation, 


or enjoyed the benefit which his unremitting 


kindness afforded. 

During the four days that intervened be- 
tween his decease, and the simple and af- 
fecting ceremony which consigned his re- 
mains to their last home, heavy clouds rest- 
| ed on the surrounding mountains, and the 
rain poured down in incessant torrents.— 
| This circumstance did not, however, pre- 
| vent the inhabitants of the Ban de la Roche, 
| ofall ages and conditions, near or more re- 

mote, fromcoming to pay a last tribute of 

respect to theremains of their ‘Cher Papa,’ 

[Dear Father,] whose venerable counte- 

nance they were permitted to see through a 
' under the direction of Mr. 
the coffin, which was 
ly.’ pp. 266, 270. 


gases lid, which 
Legrand. covered 
placed in his st: 

On the day of interment. a vast concourse 
nasembled, consisting indiscriminately of 
Catholics and Protestants. The funeral pro- 
ceasion reached tw »> miles. Throuchout the 
iti e general evpression 
feelings can 


oD 


immense le. or 


of grief prevailed. Sectarian 
su<snensled 
the mou ; they had lone be- 
fore heen er: F.ven Roman 
Catholic women surrounded the bnrial place 


all drease 


hardly ! have been 
"AXIO: 


licated. the 


irning, and kneeling in si- 
Roman Catholic 
a Tet 


the 


inate 1 


H. 
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: amd several 
ite tank 
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EDUCATION OF TEMALES. 


education of f les we 


regard asa 


portance— 


nt, in nost respect, as the 


ry bhizhest im; 


e4, was not 


Formerly it 


Literature in females was 


ot only useless but unsuitable 

their proper sphere of 
ough if they could turn a 
1, make a pudding and keepin 
of 


nent has hecun to 


domestic labor of the house. 

ars a different senti 

eveil. Itis now believed that a well inform- 
ec! female is as much better prepared for the 


tthe maternaland the domestic duties 


of life, than one who has been neglected in 


her education, as an intelligent merchant. 


farmer, artizan or lawyer for his appropriate 


Is 


Is she fit 


business. And why should it not be so? 
knowledge injurious to a woman? 
for the relations of wife, nother and neigh- 
bor, only in proportion to her ignorance? Is 
We 


Knowledge never injured any 


she to be put upon a level with slaves? 
believe not. 


one, 


; on the contrary it opens every where 


' nut been able since to procure it. 


new motives and new means of usefulness, 


wherever it is found. 

When we speak of the education of the 
softer sex, we Wish not to be misunderstood. 
By education wedo not mean the ginger- 
bread-work of science. We do not mean 
drawing, dancing, music and painting.— 
These may be pleasant and perhaps useful 
in some cases, so fur as they give an aceom- 
plishment to the mind and manners; with 
| these we are notat war. But by education 
| We mean mainly an acquaintance with the 
useful and practical sciences,—chemistry, 
philosophy, history, biography, geography, 


| 


composition, &c. §c. All these and other 


| branches of ed 
' 


ucation come into almost daily 
| use; they the mind with 
_ knowledge which not only gives a character 


store valuable 
| tothe female mind, but makes her doubly 
| successful and useful at home and in society. 
| By the maxims which she has derived from 


sciences of this kind, she is prepared to be 


husband, to advise, to encourage and comfort 
bim amidst the more rugged duties of his 
life, By them, too, she is prepared to exert 
a salutary influence in society. 

But the education of females in the rela- 
tion of Mother is of the most importance.— 
The mother is all the world to her children. 
Sy hor chiefly is laid the foundation of her 
offspring’s future honor, usefulness and hap- 





appeare?!; and it extended not only to his 
but also tohis Jewish neichbors. and made 
him many friend among them all, 

Obscure and secluded as was the chosen 


Diness in life. Being always in the society 


of her tender charges, they look to her every 


bere of this good man’s enterprise, it was | "2" for light and knowledge. The infant 


thet mountains and rocks 


has every thing tolearn. Its mind is con- 


| ble for his humility, benevolence and perse- | 


| verance in doing good. This, indeed was | 
a | 


therefore, to the werld is the most important: | 
and she ouzht, manifestly, to be educated in | 
And this educa- | 


reference to that relation. 
tion must not be superficial: it should be 


sound, thorough, practical. She should be 


able to bring to her aid the maxims of philos- | 
ophy, the admonitions of history, the benefit | 
of other’s wislom and value of other’s ex- | 


perience. She shovld be able to illustrate 


her teachings by the most impressive and | 
useful facts, and add the weight of her habit- 


ual example to enforce her lessons of pru- 


dence, industry, perseverance, equanimity of | 


,and in Albatty, N. Y. 


temper and patience. ‘The price of a virtu- 
ous woman is far abore rubies—it is, indeed, 
invaluable. Virtue, however, to be valuable, 
must not be o” a negative kind; it must be 


positive and active; and it cannot be the 


latter without irs sphere of excellence isen- | 


creased by useful knowledge. 
Could the fret always be ascertained, we 
suspect it waald be found, that in almost 


every case where youth, as they have ad- | 
vanced to mathood, have arisen to high and 


honorable fame in life, their mothers were 
women beyord the ordinary standard of in- 
tellect and ksowledge. 

We repeat, then, our convictions, that 
great attentien should be paid to the educa- 
tion of the female sex. In every point of 
view, it is important, that they should be 
qualified—well qualified, to exert a salutary 
influence—anl the omnipotency of their in- 
fluence is proverbial—over the minds and 
manners, notonly of tke rising generation, 
but of Society in general. Were this the 
case, home would be the place, above all 
others, uf the husband’s desire; and in most 
cases it might be hoped that he would never 
be tempted to form, but would rather be dis- 
suaded and sived from forming, those habits 
of dissipatiot and infamy which are con- 
tracted in the haunts of the vicious and pro- 
fane. Of lue years this subject has engaged 
more of the public attention than formerly. 
We rej that itis so. But yet there is 
room for farther exertions. Let every friend 


ice 


order aud improvement, do his 
If the mothers 


of social 
part in aid of this object. 
wher generation can be made what 


rc, our hopes may be hizh far 


OT at 
they ought to ! 
the preservation of liberty and for the honor 
of human nature. 
ae 

JOHN FREDLRIC OBERLIY. 

On our first page, this week, will be found 
an admirable article from the ‘Universalist 
Expositor,” on the character of John Fred- 
eric Oberlin. The work, containing the bi- 
ography of that truly christian divine came 
under our eye a few weeks ago, and so much 
affected were we by the perusal of some 
scattering portions of it, which we then had 
time to read, that we resolved totake another 
occasion and give ita thorouzh perusal, with 


a view to the edification of our readers by | 


the preparation of an article relating to it. 
The book, however,—it having been ascer- 
tained that Oberlin was a Universalist,— 
passed beyond our command, and we have 
The no- 
tice, however, of the work, on our first page, 
is more perfect than we should have been 
able to offer, and we appropriate that to our 
columns eagerly, believing, knowing, that 
the reader will peruse it with satisfaction and 


profit. 
Oberlin was a remarkable man—remarka- 


the whole and all absorbing motive of his 
life. To the accomplishment of this, he de- 
voted his whole soul, neither asking nor ex- 


pecting—what is the chief reward with too | 


many—the praise of men. Would to heaven, 
that every minister of the Gospel possessed 
the spirit and evinced the piety and persever- 
ence of Oberlin. ‘Then indeed would the 


| wilderness every where bud and blossom as 








the rose; then would all the leading interests 
of society, moral, religious, social and polit- 
ical, be promoted in the highest degree; and 
then would the Gospel every where be found 


_ bringing peace on earth and good will to- 


Such a character as that of 
Oberlin’s deserves a monument in every 
Christian’s heart. To contemplate it with- 
out emotions of admiration and gratitude, is 
What rational man would not 
rather have his name go down to posterity 
with such a reputation as Oberlin’s, than 
with the fame of the proudest Monarch and 
Conqueror of the earth. There is, in fact, 
nothing really great, but goodness. 


—=—— 
“THE UNIVERSALIST.” 


This is one of the neatest—nay, it is ab- 
solutely the neatest—periodical which we 
ever saw. It has hitherto been published si- 
multaneously in Boston and Lowell, every 
Saturday, by an Association of Universalist 
Clergymen, but has of late changed propri. 
etorship and is now owned and conducted en- 


wards men. 


impossible, 


GEACER. 


tirely by Rev. Sebastian Streeter and his son | 


S. F. Streeter. The design of this publica- 
. . . s c 
| tion, we believe, is less polemical than most | 
Universalist periodicals. The articles are 
written with care and are suitable especially 
: . 
for family reading. As a literary W ork, too, 
it is highly respectable. It was in good 
- jtis in he o less respecta- 
hands before; itis in hands p Fes} 
The character of Rev. S. Streeter 


| ble now. 
ghly esteemed 


js too well known and too hi 
‘by the Universalist body to need any praise 
With bis son we are not person- 


us. 
but from the specimens of 


from 
ally acquainted; 
his writing, both in poetry and prose whieh 
we have seen, we regard bim as a chaste and 
‘accomplished scholar. The work is in large 
Octavo form, and its price is one dollar per 
| vearin advance. It certainly has our fuil fel- 
: lowship, and our best wishes for its success. 
—e—— 
New Meeting Houses. 
Meeting Houses for the use of Universal- 
ists are being built in Schenectady, N, ¥..| 
The house itv the | 
latter city not being large enough, another is 
about to be built of brick, 75 feet long by 43 
wide, in the centre of the city. The Uni-) 
versalist Society in Charleton, N. Y. ave | 
taking measures to erect a Meeting House. | 


| Contracts fora free Meeting house, owned | 
mostly by Universatists, have been made in 
the west village in Waterville, Me. 
i a oe 
THE PUSINGTON STORY. 
We suppose our limitarian opponents will | 
| never be done telling their story about a Mr. | 
| Purington’s murdering himself and family in 
_ Augusta nearly thirty years ago. It has been 
stereotyped, for aught we know, times with- | 
out number, and circulated from one end of 
our Union to the other. Itseems that it is | 
now in circulation in Pennsylvania, and that 
a correspondent of the Utica, N. Y. Maga- 
zine has written to the editors of that paper 
for information on the subject, suggesting | 
that they may be able to obtain the facts | 
from some one in this neighborhood. We | 
live in Augusta, where the circumstances 
took place, and though we were not person- 
ally knowing to the facts, we have had them 
repeatedly from those who were, even from | 


i 
i 
| 


his nearest neizhbors who were first torepai- | 
to the spot where the tragical scene tool | 
place. 
The orthodox acco 
ways has been that Purington was a Univer- | 
salist, and that he killed his family to send 
them to heaven. The statementis not true; 
itiz false—wickedly so. The simple fact is | 
P. was a man constitutionally 


| 
; 
unt of the matter a- 


as follows. 
subject to periodical seasons of great mental 
dejection. In these seasons he wasa miser- 


able man. Every thing around him was 


, dressedin deepest gloom. We have all seen 
or heard of suchmen. They labor undera 
species of insanity. In one of these spells, 
P, thinking that be and his family must ine- 
vitably starve to death, in a frantic moment 
‘despatched every member, excepting one 
who escaped, and then killed himself. His 
neighbors to this day give him the character 
of avery honest and benevolent man, al- 
ways exceedingly kind to his family; but he 
was subject to the turns, already mentioned, 
| which rendered him miserable and partialy 
deranged. His friends reasoned with him; 
| would show him his flourishing fields of corn, 
| grain, §c. but all to no purpose. Others 
_might raise crops and live, but his would 
never come to any thing; they would blight 
and he and his should starve to death. The 
act was done in one of the worst of these 
seasons of gloom and derangement. 
Purington was not a Universalist, nor did 
he commit the deed under the influence of 
Universalist sentiments. We know not as 
he had any fixed religious opinions—if he 
had his neighbors knew not what they were. 
He generally attended Calvinistic or Metho- 
dist meetings. After he committed the deed, 
| some one, thinking to make a pecuniary 
speculation out of the affair, had a tract 
printed—as is customary on the death of 


felons, &c. in which, to secure a patronage 
to the work as we suppose, the writer set 
forth that his hero was a Universalist. This 
statement would meet the apprebation of the 
orthodox—and the community was mostly 
orthodox then—obtain a credit for the work 
and insure its sale. The story was accord- 
ingly hawked about, and the falsehood in it 
probably answered the purpose of the writ_ 
er—that of promoting the sale and circula- 
tion. We know of no other way to account 
for the falsehood, and from this tract sprang 
all the editions of the story which have since 
been circulated, 
ee 

HORRIBLE EFFECTS OF FANATICISM. 

Under this head the Editors of the Utica 
Magazine give an extract froma Letter bya 
respectable citizen of Lawrenceville, N. Y, 
describing the melancholy effects of several 
recent Protracted—more truly called Dis- 
tracted—meetings in that place. We copy 
a part of the extract to show the evil conse- 
quences of such meetings and the ruinous 
effects of the spirit of fanaticism which is 
generated and kept alive in them. It is with 
the utmost reluctance and pain that we in- 
sert the imprecation in italics by a new con- 
vert. We do it however with feelings of 
the most perfect abhorrence of the blasphe- 
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| versalist.’ 


| swear by Jesus Christ, that uw 
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| meeting. 
| dists, (they not getting their share of the Cony 


| town, fur said purpose. 


| such meetings. 
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my, and because we are not at Jilje 
tilate the article by leaving it out. 
the public ought to see, Painful a; ; 
sight, the extent to which impiety 2) 
ticed under the holy name of religion 

After describing two failures for 
by two other societies, 
the Baptists. 


The next meeting of the kind was 4Ppointes 
japtists—they had the success ain _. 
some old buack-liders, and some Women fey ‘ 
and chi, 
to be couposed of the three above aed 
tions. Now success was certain— the en 
four days—snme converts or 
the most remarkable of whom was a - 
the name of Hubbard lie tard Teg rp 
the perebyterian chases for six or seven 
now declared that be never knew a 
gion before; that he had arrived perfers; 
sanctified and couldsin no more. | told ee 
the man was erazy; bat they declared * ~ 
right mind, and u zealous Christian! i 7 
ceved the brethren to kneel dow n, and a adher, 
for me, or as he called me, a ““@ poor one a 
t Tis order was obeyed, and he mes 
ced prasing in the flow ing words, ‘Oo Pe ; 


ty to, 
Morey 


; Tey) 
the writer Spe, 


Mectin 
Proselytes wey, J 
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i 
Mag 


. Jeary. 
AY thing ithanyy 
to 


| Almighty, strike tis poor dammed Univer saiiy 


stantly blind, (the bwechven exied amen,) ‘or | 
thy word és fatse! '’ hot thon hast sug 


Alter this most horrid i 
remarked to hiw that his Gel Gl ea te 
He then struck me on the cheek—] immedint ¥ 
ed the other, and told bimto strike thar meh 
brethren then collected around hia and bruke » 


**The next and last distracting mect in in 
was appointed fur the exclusive benefit hi the Me 
the union weeting.) It wa spread far and hy 
such a meeting was to be held in the west part ¢ 
‘The time arrived sea! 
people collerted— the priests also ay peared a : i 
menced their unhallowed railing. Against aires 
and the unregenerate. Wendesi{ul Success a 
ported—sinuers were conreried and baptized ae 
delay. Butthe most wonderful convert was Ge, 
Everett, a MAN in @usy CiheUMstances hefoye thea 
meeting, He is now a raving maniac hall 
hopes are enter:ained of his> ecorery! This 
the only case of mania in our & WH, in conser rates 
There is likewise a case of in * 
in Mona, the town ea-t efoors, and one in Stockh 
the town west of ours, which has terminated in de 
all in consequence of distracted and disiructing a 
ings. 

The above are facts which can he 
and undoubted testimony, 

“Yours in sincerity, 
Josiaw PF. Saxpers” 
—~—- 
ORDINATION. 


The Rev. Orrin Roberts was ordained | 
the work of an Evangelist in Cedarville,N, 


Prove by am; 


on the 20th February. Sermon by Rey, 


R. Smith. We notice one circumstance | 
the public services, which was unusual. 
which we think must have had a strikip 
effect. In the course cf the sermon, att 
close of one of the principal points, th 
preacher had occasion to say—“We can 
therefore, at all times, confide in the Lords 
our shepherd, guardian and guide.” Where 
upon the singing choir burst into a song i 
those well known werds: 


The Lord is our shepherd, eur guardian and guide, | 
Vhatever we want he will kindly provide; j 
llis eure and pretection bis Mock wall surround, 

To thein will his mercies forever abound.” 


The effect was striking. Having sung 
this stanza, the preacher proceeded to the’ 
clese of his Sermon. 

——aeen 
INQUIRY. 

We find it stated in the New Haven “Her 
ald of Universal Salvation,” that—*A young 
man by the name of Cook has commencell. 
preaching.” It is not stated what doctrin 
but if it le 
the gospel doctrine of Salvation, we are cu- 


we 


=? 


he has commenced preachin 


rious to ascertain, and therefore would re- 
spectfully ask the Editor, what is his whole 
name? wkere he is from? and in what place 
he preaches? There are reasons for these 
inquiries, which we hope to see answered by 
some one informed upon the subject. We 
hope he is not an orthodox clergyman re- 
cently of Maine. 
—_—e 
CONFERENCE. 

A Universalist Conference, at which Rev. 
Messrs. Chase, Queal, Eaton, Foster, Sand- | 
erson, Sherburne, Freeman, and Biddlecom | 
were present, was held in Truxton, N. Y./ 
on the 30th and Sist of January. Five ser | 
mons were preached, and the meeting is 
represented as highly interesting. 

—~—=——_ 
New Societies. . 

The Universalists in Charleton, N. ¥ have} 
recently organized a Society. Societies have 
also been formed in Johnson,Orleans Co. Vt. 
Swanton Falls, Vt. and in Coleraine, Mass. 











ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 











{For the Christian Intelligeneer.) 
SHORT SERMONS.---NO. LXXIII. 
Texr.—‘In vain do they worship me teach- 
ing for doctrines the commandments ef men.” 
Matt. xv. 9. 

How fond many people are, of calling 
themselves after some popular name, or vl 
being called so! And of following some hu- 
man ereed of antiquity, which multitudes 
follow, or they were educated to believe true 
in early life. 

How often do we hear people express 
their admiration, at God’s wonderful grace, 
in saving totally depraved sinners. But why 
is this more wonderful than that he should 
create sinners at first with totally deprav 
natures? If God brings his creatures ito 
existence with a particular nature, he un- 
doubtedly can change them, or give them @ 
new nature, whenever he pleases. he 
would expect that a divine King, would 
make human beings, in such a state, shat he 
could not change them? Divine goodness 
or grace is displayed in making creatures ¢# 
pable of glorifying and enjoying, him for- 
ever. If he sees best to anohees them 1mto 
existence in a low and depraved condition, 
it seems reasonable and just, that he shou 
deliver them from this condition in due tme- 

‘Those who call themselves orthodox, W! 
tell you that God displays his perfection 1" 
“selecting his church” from w beings 
by nature. But how come they by this ne 
ture? Surely they did not create - 
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If God would call therit to 


claim them as his preperty. Where is the 


, ean > | 
r, that a person takes care of hisown? | 
wonder, P ake his | 


Why should not a perfect Being in 
creatures ultimately perfect, as make them 
at first imperfect? However sinful and crim- 
jnal mankind may be, they cannot be more 
so, than their Maker anticipated, when he 
introduced them into being, Im a corrupt and 
depraved state. If God can glorify himself, 
by displaying his perfections, in choosing, | 
cleansing, and saving lost men, then how 
can his perfections be displayed in making 
them hateful and wretched forever? 

If God can glorify himself, by delivering 
one soul from sin and death, why not all? 
If God’s glory is displayed in choosing, and 

urifying his eople; why not in preserving 
them amidst dangers and euemies to which 
he has made them liable! If God can display 
his perfection and glorify himself in the 
foregoing ways, why not, by enlarging the 
church, till every one shall be gathered in! 

Orthodox writers will plead, that God’s 
perfections are displayed in his glory. And 
they tell us in the ‘Spirit of the Pilgrims, 
that God can glorify himself in chvosing the 
vilest sinners; and purifying them, and re 
serving them, and multiplying them, Why 
will he not display his perfections and glory 
tipon all, as well as a part?) The writer, in 
the piece alluded to, does not say any thing, 
that I recollect, about God’s perfections be- 
ing displayed in the condemnation of any 
of the human family. Why did he not say, 
that God glorified his justice, wrath, and 
vengeance, in making creatures with a fallen 
or depraved nature, and banishing them to 

r ending wo: 

me When the hierch of God is described, by 
a writer in the “Spirit of the Pilgrims,” itis 
represented as acompany of believers. And 
nll the unbelievers are doomed tu destruc- 
tion. Yet God glorifies his grace in ehoosing 
such ungodly creatures, and purifying them. 
Hence the apparent contradiction, that God 
hates and loves the same creature at the 
same time. This supposition may be rec- 
ouciled, by supposing, that God may love 
his creature with good will, while his char- 
acter and conduct may be offensive. Butlove 
in such a case would lead the divine Being 
to purify the sinner, and thus make him lovely 
in every sense of the word. 

As mankind are supposed, by the ortho- 
dox, to be naturally totally opposed to God, 
they are hateful beings on this account; nev- 
ertheless God can glorify his perfections, in 
choosing, and purifying them; and then they 
hecome objects of his complacency ,and love. 
Hence, it is not their love to God which in- 
duces him to renew and bless them. But he 
is self moved thus to work for their eternal 
salvation. 

The reason then why any should be left 
in a state of sin and misery forever, is not 
on account of their great wickedness: for 
were this the reason why some are cast off,all 
aust be cast off for the same reason. Hence 
if God is pleased to purify all men, he can 
do it consistently with his perfections, any 
moment he is pleased to exert his power.— 
The same power which can give life to man 
at first, can give a new heart, or spiritual’ 
lite, in the. twinkling of an eye, as he will 
change all the living, in a moment, when the 
last trump shall sound. Ss. 


anes 
{For the Chri-tian Intelligencer.} 
CHRISTIAN MEDITATION. 

“My meditation of him shall be sweet;” 
says the Psalmist, *‘1 will be glad in the 
Lord.” These are the expressions of a mind 
filled with the spirit of pure devotion—a 
tnind entertaining proper couceptions of the 
Divine character, and rejoicing in its excel- 
lency and perfection. And they correspond 
with the feelings of every devout believer, 
who saw as did the sweet singer of Israel, 
the equity of God’s goverument, and the 
benevolence of all his dispensations. 

Let us suppose for a moment that David 
had been a believer in certain doctrines 
which have been advanced long since his 
admirable productions were penned, and 
pronounced to be seriptural—-doctrines, 
which represent the great Parent of man- 
kind as a being of implacable wrath towards 
certain of his offspring—and of eternal love 
to others. Suppose him to have believed 
that from all eternity a decree was made 
that certain of the human family, the num- 
ber of which could be neither tucreased or 
diminished, were destined to endless torment, 
and that without any regard to their faith or 
good works, but wholly to gratify his own 
will, and inerease the happiness of those 
who were saved by his mercy from so dread- 
fuladoom? Can we think that he would 
have spoken in this manner? Is it possible 
that his meditations of Jehovah could have 
been sweet meditations, or that he could 
have been “glad in the Lord.”’?) No—never. 

I know it has been said by those who ad- 
vocate a doctrine like this, that God’s glory 
is as much manifested in his reprobating as 
in his,electing love—and that hereafter the 
saints of heaven will be prepared to sing 
“Amen ! Hallelujah!” as the wailings of 
theif near Kindred and friends, and the smoke 
of their torments shall ascend up forever 
and ever! But such an idea as this needs 
only to be proclaimed, in order to be disbe- 
lieved, and, thank heaven, the day has come 
when he who declares it in so many words 
from the pulpit, does it at the hazard of his 
reputation for soundess in the faith. For 
one, I have too good an opinion of poor 
human nature, even in this state of existence, 
to believe it capable of rejoicing in view of 
the en Hless torment of mankind; much less 
do I believe that it will become less com- 
passionate and merciful when mae free 
from imperfection, and clothed in the gar- 
ments of purity and love! Far indeed 
from the mind of the Psalmist were senti- 
meuts like these. No such hideous thoughts 
ever disturbed his sweet meditations, or in- 

errupted the out-breakings of his giadness 
n songs of praise to heaven! He was a 

liever mn that God who ‘‘reigneth omnipo- 
ent’—the “King of Kings and Lord of 
-ords”—who ‘created all things by the 
word of his power”—who is “no respecter 
bf persons”—and who will have all men to 
be saved, and come to the knowledge of the 
ruth,” ‘And a belief in such a Being is cal- 
ulated above every other, to awaken feel- 
ngs of intense interest, of ardent piety, and 
eavely love in every human bosom. 

Professing Christian! Would you. enjoy 

weet meditation, and be glad in the Lord? 
ou must first be led to behold him as 
© Is-—to view him in the fulness of his sal- 
ation to aru; and to know that he is love 


account, he mst | will yet have compassion according to the 
| multitude of his tender mercies,” 


When 
this is done—when the objects that have ob- 
structed your heavenly visions are removed 
—-and all contracted views are dispersed by 


| 


the light of the sun of righteousness—when | 


Jesus appears to you as the corfiplete and 
Universal Saviour of mankind; who will 
“finish transgression, make an end of sin, 
and bring in everlasting righteousness”— 
then can you, when called to reflect on the 
great truths of God’s eternal redemption, 
devoutly exclaim with the Psalmist, “My 
meditation of him shall be sweet; I will be 
glad in the Lord.” CYRUS. 
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** And catch the manners living as they rise.’’ 





Gardiner, Friday, March 15, 1833. 





~~ ANOTHER PATRIOT GONE! 
The venerable Commodore Samvuet Tuck- 


day last in the 86th year of his age. Next 
to Lafayette, Commodore Tucker was the 
highest surviving officer of the Revolution, 
at the time of his death. Perhaps there 
was not a braver man in the whole service; 
or one who, to the extent of his command, 
had gained a greater number of severely 
earned victories than Com. T. His was the 
first written commission as Commodore dur- 
ing the Revolution, and he was selected by 
Gen. Washington to convey Mr. John Ad- 
ams, our first Minister to France. On his 
passage he escaped a 74 and 2 Frigates 
which pursued him a long time almost within 
gun shot, and actually captured another 
British Frigate of a superior force, whilst 
Mr. A. was on board. During his whole 
Naval service, Com. 'T. captured 3000 of the 
enemy and 600 British guns. Within a few 
weeks the government has settled a pension 
of $600 per year on the venerable Captain, 
but he has not been permitted to live to en- 
joy it. He possessed to the highest degree 
the confidence and respect of his townsmen 
and citizens generally. His funeral services 
were to have been conducted yesterday by 
the Editor of this paper. 


annie 

Coneress adjourned without day on the 
8d of March. Previous to the adjournment, 
Mr. Clay’s Tariff bill, the Enforcing Bill 
and Mr. Clay’s Land Biil passed both 
branches by very great majorities. The 
President has approved of the first two, but 
declined to sign the latter; consequently it 
canuot become a Law, unless the next Con- 
gress pass it by a majority of two thirds in 
each House. 

The N. Y. Courier states that since the 
passage of the Enforcement Law, the Cher- 
okees have suspended farther negociations 
with the U. S. for removal, and have notifi- 
ed Goy. Cass, Secretary at War, that they 
shall carry their case anew into the Supreme 
Court under the provisions of the Sd and 4th 
Sections of that Law. 


The rain of Tuesday night, falling on 
deep and drifted snow, has rendered the 


travelling difficult and hazardous. 
a oe 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
OF TME PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Fourth of Mai ch, 1833. 
Fellow Citizens :— 

The will of the American people, express- 
ed through their unsolicited suftrages, calls 
me before you to pass through the solemni- 
ties preparatory to taking upon myself the 
duties of President of the United States for 
another term. For their approbation of my 
public conduct, through a period which has 
not been without its difficulties, and for this 
renewed expression of their confidence in 
my good intentions, I am ata loss for terins 
adequate to the expression of my gratitude. 
It shall be displayed, to the extent of my 
humble abilities, in continued efforts so to 
administer the Government, as to preserve 
their liberty and promote their happiness. 

So many events have occurred within the 

last four years, which have necessarily call- 
ed forth, sometimes under circumstances the 
most delicate and painful, my views of the 
principles and policy which ought to be pur- 
sued by the General Government, that I 
need on this occasion, but allude to a few 
leading considerations, connected with some 
of them. 
. ‘The foreign policy adopted by our Gov- 
ernment soon after the formation of our pre- 
sent Constitution and very generally pursu- 
ed by successive adiministrations, has been 
crowned with almost complete success, and 
has elevated our character among the na- 
tions of the earth. To do justice to all, and 
submit to wrong from none, has been, during 
my administration, its governing maxim; and 
so happy has been its results, that we are not 
only at peace with all the world, but have 
few causes of controversy, and those of mi- 
nor importance, remaining unadjusted. 

In the domestic policy of this govern- 
ment, there are two objects which especial- 
ly deserve the atteution of the people and 
their represevtatives, and which have been, 
and will continue to be, the subjects of my 
increasing solicitude. They are, thé pre- 
servation of the rights of the States, and the 
integrity of the Union. 

These great objects are necessarily con- 
nected, and can only be attained by an en- 
lightened exercise of the powers of each 
within its appropriate sphere, in coniormity 
with the public will constitutionally express- 
ed. To this end, it becomes the duty of all 
to yield a ready and patriotic submission to 
the laws constitutionally enacted, and there- 
by promote and strengthen a proper confi- 
dence in those institutions of the several 
States and of the United States, which the 
people themsélves have ordained for their 
own government. - 

My experience in public concerns, and the 
observation of a life somewhat advanced, 
confirm the opinions long since imbibed by 





rever! Love in his nature and dispensa- 
ons—and who, “although he cause grief 









mc, that the destruction of our State govern- 
ments or the annihilation of their control 


| Dauby, the Post Master, but it was not un- 
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a ljealous anxiety, discountenancine whateve 
ex of Bremen, Me. departed this life on Sun-_ J Ay g whatever 


over the local concerns of the people, would | 


lead directly to revolution and anarehy, and 
finally to despotisin and military domination. 


In proportion, therefore, as the general gov- | Brougham 


ernment encroaches upon the rights of the 
States, in the same proportion does it impair 
its own power and detract from its ability to 
fulfill the purposes of its creation. Solemuly 
impressed with these considerations, my | 
countrymen will ever find me ready to exer- 
cise my constitutional powers in arresting 
measures which may directly or indirectly 
encroach upon the rights of the States, or 
tend to consolidate all political power in the 
General Government. But of equal, and 
indeed of incalculable importance, is the 
union of these States, and the sacred duty of 
all to contribute to its preservation by a lib- 
eral support of the General Government in 
the exercise of its just powers. You have 
been wisely admonished to “accustom your- 
selves to think and speak of the Union as of 
the palladium of your politicat safety and 
prosperity,watehing for its preservation with 


may suggest €ven a suspicion that itean in 
any event be “#handoned, and indignantly 
frowning upon the first dawning of any at- 
tempt to alienate any portion of our country | 
from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties 





Without union our ipdependence and liberty 
would never have heen achieved—without 
union they can never\be maintained. Divided 
into twenty-four, or | te a smaller number 
of separate commupities, we shall see our 
internal trade urdenba with numberless re- 
straints and exactions; communication be- 
tween distant points and sections obstructed, 
or cut off; our sons made soldiers to deluge 
with blood the fields they now till in peace; 
the mass of our people borne down and im- 
poverished by taxes to support armies and 
navies; and military leaders at the head of 
their victorious legions becoming our law- 
givers and judges. The lossof liberty, of 
all good government, of peace, plenty, and 
happiness, must inevitably follow a dissolu- 
tion of the Union. In supporting it, there- 
fore, we support all that is dear to the frec- 
man and the philanthropist. 

The time at which I stand before you is full | 
of interest. The eyes of all nations are fixed | 
on our republic. ‘The event of the existing | 
crisis will be decisive inthe opinion of man- 
kind, of the practicability of our federal sys- 
tem of Government. Great is the stake 
placed in our hands: gteat is the responsi- 
bility which must rest upon the peojle of the 
United States. Let us realize the importance 
of the attitude in which we stand before the 
world. Let us exercise forbearance and 
patience. Let us extricate our country from 
the dangers which surround it, and learn 
wisdom from the lessons they inculcate. 

Deeply impressed with the truth of these 
observations, and under the obligation of 
that solemn oath which Iam about to take, 
I shall continue to exert all my faculties to 


and to transmit unimpaired to posterity the 
blessings of our federal Union. Atthe same 
time it will be my aim to inculcate by my of- 
ficial acts, the necessity of exercising, by the 
general government, those powers only that 
are clearly delegated; to encourage simplici} 
ty and economy in expenditures of the Gov- 
erninent; to ra'se no more money from the 


jing the whole of the 


/which they made in her behalf. 
| Who sought the royal favor, would venture to 


which now link together the various parts.” | 


maintain the just powers of the constitution, | 


Tempora Metantur.—The leading coun 
selin behalf of kate Queen Caroline of Eng- 
land, on her memorable trial, were Henry 
and Thomas Denman. Dur- 
| Ins : subsequent part 
|of the reign of George IV, every 
| of royal displeasure which the King could 
give, was manifested to put thein down, in 
zonsequence of the fearless and able detence 
No one 


employ them—and even that rank at the bar 
to which their legal eminence undoubtedly 
entitle! them, and which is usually granted 
Without reference to party associations, was 
withheld from them. But the monareb could 
not bequeath his resentments. Genius 


18 


seribed lawyers, are now at the head of ju- 


dicial station in the realm.—N, YF. Com, 
i 


United States Army, wore a cane with the 
| initials *R. B. B.” marked on theeap. Be- 
ing asked what they stood for, the Major re- 
plied that his father was a Revolutionary 
soldier, and that bis baptismal name was 
Bryant. He (the Major) was born during 
his father’s absence with the army, and his 
mother, anxious for the return ot her hus- 
band, christened the little pledge Return 
Bryant; and so the Major passes through 
life as Return Bryant Brown. In due time 
after his father’s return from the army, a 
sister was born, and his father took it into 
his head to return the compliment, by eall- 
ing her after her mother (who bore the old 
fashioned name of Molly) and prefixing 
thereto Remember; so that his sister, unless 
she has since changed her name, is usually 
recorded as Remember Molly Brown.” ~ 
Transcript. 
—f—— 

Jamarca.—A new and general ferment has 
been occasioned in the Island of Jamaica, by 
the publication of a Royal Proclamation 
issued by the King of England, and accom- 
panied by a circular from the Earl of Mul- 
grave, the Governor, prohibiting the forma- 
tion or action of any Societies for the forcible 
removal from the Island of the Dissenting 
Teachers and Ministers of Religion. His 
Majesty declares his intention to maintain 
and defend the principles of religious tolera- 
tion throughout all his dominions, and warns 
all persons not to transgress the injunctions 
of his Proclamation at their peril. 

<0-qipews 

Pennsytvanra.—The bill for abolition of 
Lotteries, has at length passed both branches 
of the Legislature of Pennsylvania. ‘The 
amendment of the House, mentioned yester- 
day, was rejected by the Senate, who insert- 
eda provision authorizing a subseription of 
| 200,000 by the State to the stock of the 
Union Canal Company, on condition that 
{the company shall execute a surrender of 
their right to raise money by lottery. This 
provision was also adopted by the House, 
and in this form, the bill became a law. 

—<a>——— 
Escape of Prisoners. We learn that three 





people than may be requisite for these ob- 
jects, andin a manner that will best pro- 
mote the interests ofall classes of the com- 
munity, and of all portions of the Union.— 
Constantly bearing in mind that in entering 
into Society “individuals must give up a 
share of liberty 10 preserve the rest,” it will 
be my desire so todischarge my duties as 
to foster with our brethren in all parts of the 
country, aspirit of liberal concession and 
compromise; and by reconciling our fellow 
citizens to those partial sacrifices which they 
must unavoidably make, for the presevation 
of a greater good, to recommend our invalu- 
able Government and Union to the confi- 
dence and affections of the American people. 

Finally, it is my most fervent prayer, to 
that Almighty Being before whom I now | 
stand and who has kept usin his hands 
from the infancy of our Republic to the pres- 
ent day, that he will so overrule all my inten- 
tions and actions, and inspire the hearts of | 
my fellow-citizens, that we may be preserved | 
from dangers of all kinds, and continue for- 





old offenders, Rhinehart, Kelley and Horst 
made their escape from the Maryland Peni- 
tentiary on Saturday evening last. Being 
attached to the bakery, they were kept at 
work rather later than the time allotted for 
the return of the prisoners to their cells— 
they availed themselves of this circumstance 
to obtain clothing that had been left off by 
those that had just been entered for service, 
with which they made their escape over the 
walls—at the outside of which they left their 


proof 


irrepressible—and these two untitled, pro- | 


dicial eminence—the one elevated to the | 
pecrages taking precedence over all the lay | 
ords,as Chancellor of England, and the | 
other raised to the dignity of Lord Chief’, 
Justice of the King’s Beuch—the highest ju- | 


In the year 1814, Major Brown, of the | 









































: ae ———== —————— 
“o ental Illumination. The New-York 
Journal and Advocate informs its readers 
| that Mary Ann Wright, a well dressed fea 
sole, of enlightened mind, was found site 
ing on a stoop in Broadway 
g oadway,; so dru 
could not walk.” i tbe 
A Woman of enlightened mind, drunk as 
a sponge! ‘This is a new step in the march 
of intellect, Transcript 


_A fire broke out on the 28th ult. in the of- 
fice of the Bangor Republican, and destroy- 
ed the whole building in which it was loca« 
ted, In the building were the dry goods 
store of W - H. Hartwell, the offices of 8. H, 
Black, Esq. N, Haynes, Esq. and the Re- 
publican. Very little was saved from the 
two latter, which were in the third stery.— 


gee ye he : . 
Most < the property in the two former was 
rescued, 





Sees0c ee Bal imore, March 4, 
tha hee a ee a a 
-Flannibal, bound from Port De« 
posite to Baltimore, and loaded with stene 
Was lost on the 24th ult. in a heavy squall 
and snow storm, in the Chesapeake bay, bes 
tween Pool’s Island and North Point. Re- 
port states that the eaptain and brother 
(owners) and allon board perished, 

I ffecte of Fright. On Tuesday evening 
while two ladies were bargaining for some 
earrings, at Willard’s store, 107 Washing- 
ton street, the gas light became suddenly ex« 
tinguished, and the fair customers hastily re« 
tired, taking With them, in their alarm two 
pair of ear-rings, valued at $18,50, Post, 

The trial of the Rev. FE. K. Avery will 
not take place during the present term of the 
Supreme Court, for Newport County, R. I 
but an adjourned session will be held in case 
the Grand Jury find a bill against him, 

Crimate.—On the 138th ot January, the 
prim-rose, the wild strawberry, and the 
hawthorn, were in full bloom in Devonshire, 
England. 

_ A wolf was killed in Concord, N. H. a 
few days ago, within one mile of the State 
House, after a chase of five days. 

The Governor of Connecticut has ap- 
pointed Friday the 5th of April next, to be 
observed as aday of Fast. 

Portland harbor was frozen over on Mon- 
day so as to admit of foot passengers cross« 
ing to Cape Elizabeth. ° 

—-_— 
Temperance Mecting. 


The Gardiner ‘Temperance Society will meet at 


Masonic Hall on Wednesday Evening next, at half 
past 6 o’clock. St is expected that interesting matter 
in relation to the Temperance cause, will be communi’ 
cated by members of the Socie ty and othera, 

(<7 Citizens generally are invited to attend. 


N. WILSON, Secretary. 
Gardiner, March 15, 1883. ecretary 


condtiinian 
APPOINTHENTS., 

The Editor appoints to preach in Pittston 
new Meeting House (opposite this place) 
on the 4th Sunday in the present month— 
| March 24th, 

Br. J. K. Fulmer will preach in Bloom- 
field on the 4th Sunday in March. 

Br. Calvin Gardner will preach in Water- 
ville on the Ist Sunday in April, and otf 
every succeeding Sunday in that month. 








= Married, 
n Pittston, on the 12th inst. by Rev. J. Spaldin 
Mr. William Watson, of Scarborough, to Mise M: 4 
,of S ar 

Ann Smith, of Pittston. rae . 

In Norridgewock, Drummond Farnsworth 

|! i to 
Miss Mercy Sylvester. er 

In Harpswell, Capt. Abiel Goodrich to Miss Anna 
Dunning. 


prison uniform and thus escaped in citizen’s —1o— 

dress. Vigilant search is making for their In B win Died, 

recovery. Baltimore Patriot. ait Boston, Williom Henry Thomas, son of Sylvanas 
Thomas, Exq. formerly of this town, aged 19. 


an 

We learn from the Southern Patriot, that 
the Governor of South Carolina has refused 
tocommission Joan C. Wesv as sheriff, to 
which office he was elected by the citizens of 
Kershaw District, because he declined to take 
and subscribe an oath to obey, execute and 
enforce the Nullifying Ordinance of the 
State Convention. We presume, thata new 
election will be ordered, which will,in all 


ever a UNITED AND HAPPY PEOPLE. 
—f—— 

From Trieste. We learn from Capt. 
Waldeigh of the brig Angola, that the first 
division of Bavarian troops, destined for 
Greece to support the throne of King Otho, 
arrived at Trieste, December 20th, (the day 


days for Pirano,where the convoy was to as- 
semble. On the 21st the second division 
was expected to arrive, on the 24th the 
third, 26th the fourth, 28th the fifth and last, 
amounting in all to about 4000 men. The 


general admiration of the people at ‘Trieste. 
The Greek committee had also arrived.— 
Admiral Miaulis expressed himself very 
much pleased with the young sovereign, 
from whom he had received marks of dis- 
tinction. No American men of war at Tri- 
este. Journal of Commerce. 
—_—— 


Ulicea, N. Y. Feb. 26. 
Post Orrice Ropsery. On the 11th inst. 
Mr. William Chamberlain, chief clerk in 
the Post Office in this city, was brought be- 
fore Justice Parsons on a charge of having 
broken open and purloined monies from let- 
ters. At the time of his arrest a one dollar 





bill was found upon him, which had been 
enclosed ina letter and deposited in the 
Post Office for the purpose of detecting the 
depredator, whoever he might be. The bill 
in his possession was identified and sworn 
to by three respectable witnesses, Other 
evidence was adduced against the accused 
which was deemed sufficient to cause him to 
be held to bail in the sum of $1000. Mr. 
C. very readily obtained a number of our 
most respectable citizens, having secured 
them by notes, &c. in part to become his 
bail. The reputation of this young gentle- 
man stood fair and his integrity as we learn, 
had never until recently been questioned.— 
Distrust of the fidelity of some one in his 
employ was awakened in the mind of Mr. 


til a few days before the arrest of the accu- 
sed that his suspicion became strongly fixed 
upon him. 
—_— 
A Saxon gentleman named Schwaschen- 


the Angola left) and were to embark in two | 


troops which arrived on the 20th elicited the | 


probability, result in the choice of Mr. West 


justice, so far as the sherifl’s office is con- 
cerned, will be suspended. This is one of 
the blessed effects of Nullification ! 
ie ae 

Captain Flint, of Br. schr. Brisk, arrived 
at Wilmington, N. C. from Nevis, reports 
| that on the night of the 8ch ult. the Islands of 
| Nevis and St. Kitts experienced 16 violent 





and distinct shocks of earthquakes, which | 


| very much alarmed the inbabitants; and on 
| the 9th, after the B. was under way, at 4 
| o’clock, experienced a considerable. shock. 
| It is 10 be feared that dreadful accounts will 
| be received from these islands, or some of 
| the neighboring ones, from the effects of 
| these earthquakes. 
Bratus,—At St. Francois, 27th Jen. the 
vife of Charles Chartand of 3 children—2 
sons and a daughter. 
Joseph Chartand of 8 daughters—all well 
and likely to live. In less than 18 months 
before; the same woman had 2 sons, both 
living and well. 
of 18 months she had 5 children—all now 
alive and well. On the same date, the wife 
of Thomas Bloomey, in Coural, of a son and | 
a daughter. 
Flood in North and South Carolina. The | 
North-Carolina Journal informs us, that an 
abundant rain, which prevailed several days, | 
had raised Cape Fear river to a greater 
height than it has been since 1817; that is, 
between 50 and 60 feet. The other streams | 
were also so much swollen, that the South- | 
ern mail was detained two days. 


Practical Advantage of Science. The fol- | 
lowing illustration of the utility of science | 
in the common occurences of life is from the 
Genessee Farmer:—A penknife, by acci- 
dent, dropped into a well, twenty feet deep. 
A sunbeam, from a mirror, was directed to 
the bottom, which rendered the knife visi- 
ble; and a magnet fastened to a pole brought 
it up.” 

Black list. The merchants of Batavia 
have united and agreed to defray the expense 
of advertising every runaway debtor. ‘This 
is a good plan, and one that we should like | 
to see adopted by our merchants here. We 
shall advert se every person that defrauds or 








havenkleisterseixestern, is about becoming 
a citizen of the United States. 












refuses to pay us, whether they run away or 
not.—Le Roy Gazette. 


and, in the mean time, the administration of | 


3d Feb. the wife ef | 


So that in the short space | 


In Dorchester, Mass. Feb. 28th, Miss Sarah H. 

Preble, formerly of this town, aged 18. 

In China, 27th ult. Mrs. Baruara . wile of Isaae 

L. Chapman, Esq. aged 25. 

In ‘Thomnston, Mrs. Naney, wife of Capt. Abraham 

Young, aged 82 yeurs 

In Whitefield, 7th inst. Miss Jutia Aw, daughter 
of Briggs Turner, Beg. aged 16. ‘The uncertainty of 
haman life and enjoyments is strikingly verified in this 
sudden stroke of mortality. 

By this sorrowful event, in whicha large commu- 
nity of friends and acquaintance deeply eympathize 
with a numerous and most promising family, and their 
afflicted Parents, now called a second time within a few 
inenths to mourn the loss of another daughter, among 
the first froits of their early hopes. It is bat just w 
| sy, could sweetness of temper and disposition—the 

amiableness of her manners and personal charms, and 
the opening blossoms of moral worth, been any security 
against the ravages of the fell monster, Death; or 
could friendship and love, or human skill have retained 
her longer in the bo-om of affe tion, she would not so 
' soon have been called henee te renew the cup of grief 
jo her afflicted parents and tiiends to overflowing. 

We can only say, that He whe doeth all things well, 
| hath so ordered it. It becomes us to submit to the di- 
| vine will, and himbly hope, that while wisdom dirett: , 
that merey guides his Fatherly hand. 

“The dear delights we here enjoy, 
And fondly call our own, 4 

Are but short favors borrowed now, 
To be repaid anon.”’ 





Com. 
wr 








| NOTICE. 


| FEYUE public are hereby cautioned pot to purchase 





two certain notes of hand signed by the subseriber 
| and believed to be dated August 21,1830. Suid notes 
wre each for the sum of nine hundred fifty-one dollars 
and seven cents—payable to Wm. C. Perkins, ia nine 
an twelve months fromdate. As said notes have been 
pail in the manner agreed upon when signed by me, 
though not given up as of right they ought to I 
hold wyself absolved from any further payment ef them, 
ALVAN ‘I’. PERKINS. 
Gardiner, March 12, 1833. 


REMOVAL. 
FEVUE subscriber has removed from his old stand 
to the shop lately oceupied by Mr. B. Wey- 

MOUTH, where he intends to carry on the BOOT AND 
SHOE MANUFACTURING BUSINESS, in all 
its various branches, and having in his employ the fires 
rateof WORKMEN, and those who are temperate,— 
he flutters himeelf that by striet attention to business 
he shall merit a liberal share of patronage. 

Work will be done in as good styleas at any other 
shop in this Village, and at short notice. 4 

The subscriber calculates to trade on the principle 
that the nimble sixpence is beiter than the slow shil- 
ling. H. LEEMAN. 

Ciardiner, Feb. 21, 1833. 


crTo Booksellers..7¢ 
WIE subscriber wishes to dispose of aboat 500 
copies of **Pickering’s Lectures in Defence of 








Disine Kevelation,” second edition. The work ie 
well bound in leather, is printed en paper, and 
new type. It contains a Likeness of the Author , and 


may be considered as a work that willatwaya sell, on 
account of the great quantity of historical mater it 
contuins, ‘Thirty to fifty copies at 45 cents copy 
—100 copies or more, at 40 cents per . No per 
son is authorized to sell a single copy for than 75 
cents SAML. W. WHEELER 
Providence, R. I. 1833. e 
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POETRY. |. 


From the Boston Transcript. 


THE WORTH OF WOMAN, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF SHILLER. 


Honored be Wom int who sweetly discloses 
Yn life’s ragged paliway some heavenly roses! 
Gracefully weaving loves fortunate band, 

While, 1m the Gr wees” most winning mitre, 
She carefully watches the bright, genial fire 
Of our purest en iioas, with skilfullest hand. 


Ever from the bounds of reason 
Stray the restless powers of nan; 
Tn the raging sea of pission 
Plunge hts thoughts, d void of plan, 
He grasps the future with emulion, 
Never is his heart at rest. 
Beyond the farthest planet’s motion 
fle secks what ne’er cau make hin Llest. 


Bat, with mild looks, whose sweet magic enthrals him 
To the strait path of duty ’tis wou recails him, 
Warning of dangers, which threaten in view! 
With usefal employment wild fancies expelling, 
Quiet she rests in hee east! i dwelling, 
Daugiiter of nature, still faithfol and troc! 


Man to conquer, still ia striving, 
Wild destruction aprea hing rou l! 
Some en! pursuing, yet never asriving, 
Through life uncatisied ts fomai, 
Daily bis own works o’erturning, 
Never rests the eager strife; 
Ere one pission ceases burning, 
Anoth rushes into life! 


But woman, with glory less brilliant contented 
Gathers the Gow’ rets each moment presented, 
Cherishing geatly their fragrance and bloom; 
In her limited civele more free im ber mottiou, 
To knowledge more traci her spirit’s devotion, , 
‘Vu her fancy’s flowers yiel| their sweelest per fume! 


Strong and proud, himself sufficing, 
Mau’s cold heart is never moved, 
Another's syuipatiny by prizing, 
Te seek the bliss of being loved! 
He cannot know the raptarvus feeling 
Confidence and Love tnpart, 
Life’s hard contest ends in teeling 
Harder still his rugzed heart. 


But the pitying bosom of woman resembles 

hi’? Asolian harp, which so easily trembles 
AtZephyr’s soft breathings,its chords passing through, 

Her heart swells with pity when misery viewing, 

The accents of wo, her compassion renewing,— 
Gilistens her bright eye with heavenly dew. 


Man, iu bis proud and high dominion, 
Makes strength usurp the throne of right, 
With the sword he rules opinion! 
Governing by force andl might! 
His passions, no repose e’er findiag, 
Wildly rage, unchained and free; 
Where pe iweful stre ums were gently windiog, 
Rushing twurrents we may see! 

But, with the soft magic of gentle persuasion, 
Sweet woman can sway the wild sceptre of reason; 
Allay the fierce tempest when wildly it: blows; 
Jnstruct warlike powers foolish hate to relingoish; 

Ia each various being the good to distinguish, 
Thus bringing together the deallest foes! 
Then honored be woman! who sweetly discloses 
In life’s ragged pathway such heavenly roses! 


MisCLLLANY. 





PUNCTUALI?IY. 
* List while Lread thee a lesson.” 

Unele Bill as they used to call him, who 
lived in Woodend, was a plain matter of fact 
old codger, who always endeavored to do 
about right in all dealings with his neighbors, 
But one very estimable virtue he possessel 
ina rare degree, viz: punctuality in the ful- 
filment of engagements. If he promised 
you a ‘jag’ of woot, at such an hour, the 
clock would be striking while he was unload- 


ing; if he agreed to do a thing thus and thus | 


it was done thus and thus, and that it was 


thus and thus, was suflicient proof to all the | 


neighbors round that he had agreed to do 
thus and thus,—such a weight of character 
had he attained. No ‘fearful forebodings’ 


ever influenced him to break or postpone an | 


enragement, Always punctual himself, he 
admired punctuality in those in whom h» 
had to do; and when he dealt with one noi 


like unto himselfin this particular, (and it | 
isa thousand pities there are so many of | 


that stainp ainoug us,) they are pretty sure 
to get a joke in the matter; but let us cite 
an instance to the point. 

Unele Bill once employed one of the down- 
town tailors to manufacture a suit of grey. 
* Now,” said he while he was being measur- 
el, “I want them on ‘Thursday evening— 
will you promise to have thein done?” ‘Yes, 
Sir,” unhesitatingly replied the knight of the 
shears—whether with any mental reserva- 
tion or not we cannotsay, but the truth was 
not in him ifevery thing was expressed, for 
Unele Bill called that evening, and there 
wasso much finishing to do that he could 
not have them till the succeeding afternoon, 
This was a sore ‘lisappointment—neverthe- 
leas, after giving the tailor a concise lecture 
on punctuality, in the fullilment of promis- 
es, forcibly depicting in his plain style, the 


advantages 4 tradesman whose word ean | 


always be depended upon possesses over 
those promising ones with whom the fullil- 
ment isa matter of secoudary consideration, 
he departed. 


Ona Friday afternoon, as Uncle Bill’s son | 


Bob came found from the mill, he called at 
the tailors for his daddy’s new clothes, but 


there was yet considerable finishing to be 


done to them, and he was re juested to ask 
his fatherto have patience till the next mern- 
ing. When this was reported to the old 


man his wrath kindled, and he vociferated | 


with considerable warmth—* Plague take the 
tailor!” He immediately slipped oa his 
great-coat, proceeded straightway to the ap- 
ple barrel, and filled its capacious pockets 
with the contents thereof. Going out he 
found the boys just dismissed from school. 
He called one to him, and gave him an ap- 
ple or two, set him off in great haste for the 
tailor’s shop, which by the nearest route 
was at least a mile and a half distant, to 
request the tulor tocome up to bis house at 
six o’clock—charging the boy tosay nothing 
about his erran! to any one, and promising 
him more apples if be wou!d return within 
such atime. He then called another boy and 
set him on the saine errand under the same 
restrictions and with the same promises; 
then another and another still, till he had at 
least twenty expresses, each a few rods 

t. Now as the tailor sat on his bench. 
with his legs akimbo humming the good old 


“Hurrah forthe Cabsagre, hurrah!” 
gn came the first boy with his “Uncle Bill 
NW—wants to know if you'll come up to 
his house at six o’elock,—barely waiting to 
the words out, ere he set off on bis re- 
rn, as the least delay might nullify his ti- 


Pays ee 


| told them to deliver their message 
By the time the sixth had made his appear- 
ance the tailor dropped his work in the ut- | 
most consternation; and when he had count- 
ed ten he sprang from his bench in a par- | 
oxysm of terror, believing himself beset by | 
a legion of ve did not say what—but it 
|} was a gloomy afternoon, and he was some- 
| what superstitious withal. As the door 
| opened the fifteenth time, his hair rose on 
end and his bare arms were complete goose 
flesh. ‘Gracious father!” he exclaimed al- 
_ most beside himself,—and set of upon ta 
run, bare headed and bare-backed, with his 
shirt sleeves rolled up, for Uncle Bill’s. Be- 
fore he had got half way, it began to rain 





He 


soon had not a dry thread about him. 
maniac, and fell flat upon the floor; he jump- 


ing with extraordinary emphasis—* Heaven 


ep? 


“QO,” said Uncle Bid, calinly, as he 


mh 
| stood with bis hands in his pockets, 1 only 


| 
| 
| 
| 
/ 
| 
i be likely that you could make it convenient 
| to finish my clothes?”—Lynn Messenger. 


| 


—— — 
ANTI-CORSETS. 


fatigable Dr. Mussey. Whether he will be 
rewarded with the thanks of our fashionable 
belles, is a matter of doubt; bat he is certain- 
ly entitled to the gratitude of all the eulight- 
ened of the age, be they of either sex. 
recollect with pleasure the valuable lecture 
he delivered in this city on tight lacing; and 
though we dare not affirm it was followed 
by any remarkable results, in the dress of 
our ladies; yet we believe ithas contributed 
to establish among females more rational 
views, and a more correct taste upon this 
subject. We believe the time is not very 
distant when one of these wasp-twaisles, will 
be considered as much a deformity asa dis- 
torted spine. Indeed they are seldom divid- 
ed. Wecould name several ladies, who are 
the envy of the fashionable world on ac- 
count of their splendid figures, who are 
compelled to pad and wad, and Jay in a yard 
or two of cloth upon one shoulder bone to 


conceal this very deformity. A popular 
dress maker remarked in our presence 
that there was scarcely onein twenty for 


whom she fitted dresses, who did not require 
to have their garinents stuffed and made in 
such manner as to conceal these deformities of 
the shoulders. Sometimes, in consequence of 
original delicacy of constitution, the disease 
appears early, and the anxious mother in- 
stead of resorting to the only rational reme- 
dies, suchas active amusements, exercise, 
and pure air; has recourse to plasters, bra- 
ces anid corsets, all of which only serve to 
aggravate the evil, the deformity becomes 
permanent, or the vietim sinks into decline, 
_andanearly grave. But we are keeping our 
readers too long fromthe extract contained 
in the Journal of Humanity, from the lecture 
of Professor Mussey.—Family Reader. 
“Holding up a human spine or backbone, 
he spoke of it as showing the ingenuity of 
the Author of our being. It is formed by 
twenty-four short bones, connected by a 
strong, elastic substance, and uniting with 
the greatest free lom of motion, remarkable 
strength; withthe most surprising flexibility, 
| perfect steadiness; so that it may be moved 
to a considerable extent in all directions.— 
The spine is a pillar which supports the 
whole weight of the trunk, head and arins 
| and does not suffer under the longest fatigue, 
| or the greatest weight which the limbs can 
/ bear. Upon thespine are placed the bones 
| ofthe chest, viz: the ribs and breast bones. 
Theribs have only one motion, the upward 
and downward. ‘They are bent in two di- 
| rections, so that when all are raised up the 
chest is enlarged. ‘This enlargement of the 
chest is facilitated by the elastic substances 
which connects the ribs with each other, and 
' each rib with the bones of the spine, A 
' very slight degree of pressure entirely pre- 
vents the metion of the ribs—a_ pressure 
even so slight as that caused by a belt held 
around them between the thumb and fore- 
| finger only: Now the object of this action 
| of the bones of the chest is to promote the 
proper action of the organs within. Here 
we findthe heart andlungs where the circu- 
| lation of the blood commences, and where its 
| purification iseffected. ‘This latter process 
‘is performed by the passage of the blood 
| throughthe lungs. Any thing which hina- 
| ders the free circulation ofthe blood a mo- 
| ment, tends to occasion disease, and the en- 
| tire suspension of the circulatioa for five 
| minutes eauses death. Hence itis of the 
highest importance thatthe process be not 
retarded. The author of our bodies has pro- 
' tected the great orzans concerned in the cir- 
culation and purification of the blood bya | 
double guard, viz: the bony cage whieh en- 
| closes them, and the diaphragm, which is » | 
large muscle separating the chest from the 
abdomen, This plays up and down when 
the ribs are motionless. But on many oc- 
casions we want the motions of the ribs and 
diaphraghm both, as when we make violent 
efforts in running, &e. Ifthe ribs are con- 
finel by a belt at such atime, we cannot, 
fill the lungs with air, and the small quantity 
| admitted to them will be sufficient to cleanse 
the blood, and hence diseases must arise.— 
Every means whatever which tend to abridze 
the quantity of air taken into the lungs, 
must sooner or later injure the health. In- 
dividuals of slender chests, or in other worls 
who have small lungs, are not so healthy 
as those who have full chests. Take a girl 
at cight years of ageand confine her chest 
by a band so tight that her ribs cannot move 
(and you ean do this by slightly holding a) 
belt aroun’? her waist between the thumb | 
and finger) and you will find when she ar- 

















rives ata maturer age she will have a small | 
chest and small lungs. She is easilv put out | 
of breath; she has a flushed face, dizziness, 
and coldness of the feet. Ina crowded as- | 
sembly she faints, because she cannot ex- | 
pand the chest freely. When the chest is 
extremely corsetted, the upper part may 
move by means of a jointin that part, but 
then one can enhale scarcely lalfa gill of 
air. 

Enough has been said toshowthat there 
must be a proper proportion between the 
lungs and other parts ofthe body. Ifthis be 
destroyed by dress or any other means a per- | 
son my expect enlargement of the heart, 








to any more apples, Bat he had searce 
eft the Fag Salat when in came another | 
y with the same request: then another 
ther. In vain the man of fashions 
dto make them tarry a space to 
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tubercles in the Jungs, pulmonary consump- 
tion, &e. &e. Below the diaphragm lies the | 
stomach, liver, alimentary eanal, and other 
important organs, varying in size before and 
after meals. Bu the corset prevents this 


» explanation; no, Uncle Bill had enlargment after the reception of food, and mains! 
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and be off. | produces dyspepsia, and similar disorders.— | 


heavily, but he did not heed this, though he | 
rushed into the house with all the fury of a | 
ed up again frothing at the mouth, exclaim | 


learth, Uncle Bill, what do you want of | 
, , . 


We are elad to hear again from the inde- | 


We | 


ELLIGEANCER & EAST 


If God designed to have a bone extending 
from the breast down over the stomach, 
would he not have made one for this  pur- 
pose? Some cannot understand how diseas- 
es should be coming on for years and not be 
observed. But the poison ofa mad dog 
sometimes for years is slowly tainting the 
bluod, till at length it bursts forth im a horri- 
ble disease and brings on a speedy death.— 
Similar to this is the influence of tobacco, 
and of ardent spirits, If the corset extends 


the downward tothe lower part of the body, it | 


is worse than the belt, as it preveuts not on- 
ly the motion of the ribs, but also that of the 
diaphragm. ‘The physician is called to visit 
a young lady afflicted with pain im her side, 
dizziness, cold feet, &e. He tells ber to lay 
aside hercorset. She replies, she cannot— 
she feels as if she should ‘drop to pieces” 
without it! This shows what her corset has 
done forher. {t has weakened her muscles 
and made her dependant on that for support. 
| Itisasked “‘whateconstitutes tight dressing?” 
| Answer,—any thing which impedes in any 
affects the form of 


Lie 


mucle, or blood vessel, or 
The spiveand all 


| the body in the least, 
depend on the 


moveable parts of the body 
muscles. Every thing which weakens the 
muscles weakens the spine, and makes it 
Whenthe spine, is bent by tight 


| cro sked, 
be] 


lacing the shoulder b wie ‘‘grows ouf, 
| ladies say. ‘he doctor is called on fora 
plaster to cover this. If he is ignorant of 
| the cause of the deformity, he gives one, but 
as this fails to effect a cure, the young lady 
consults her habt maker, and she, by stuf- 
fing and padding, pushes up the falling 
shoulder, and by bandages and straps pulls 
down the elevated one! These deformed 
spines are found only among young ladies— 
boys never have have them. ‘Io what is 
this difference owing? ‘l'o the 
corsetting on ladies, The effects of tight 
dressing on the complexion are bad. As the 
blood is not purified when corsets are worn, 
the complexion cannot be pure and bright. 

As a matter of taste corsetting it to be 
condemned. Those statues which have 
been regarded a3 molels) of beautiful pro- 
portion, do not exhibit tous the waspish 
waists of inodern belies. ‘hese then are a 
deformity; 1s really so as the diminutive 
feet of the Chinese ladies. ‘These are only 
three or four inches in length, the toes ex- 
cepting the great toe, being bent under the 
foot, and the keel being brought downward 
and forward by the application of bandages 
in infancy. ‘Vhat a barbaroas practice, 
says some fair lady. But this only makes 
them cripples. while our custom poisons the 
fountains of life, and brings on diseases and 
death. In Christian countries greater numw- 
bers have died by the corset, than have per- 
ished in India in the waters of the Gangees, 
andon the funeral pile, and before the ear 
of Juggernaut. 

Only one word can be said in favor of this 
practice—that word is, Fashion. Reason 
and common sense are against it; anatomy 
and physiology are against it; humanity and 


as 
| 


religion are against it; the goddess Fashion 
alone approves it Mothers weep when 
they read how the Jewish mother could 
throw her babe on the iron spikes in the 
flames before the hiieous image of Moloch, 
but these same mothers are sacrificing their 
beloved daughtersfto an idol no less crael. 





_—— 
[From the Universalist.] 
WINTER. 

‘He @wiveth snow like wool; he scattereth 
the hoar fros' like ashes. He easteth forth 
his ice like morsels; who can stand before his 
cold?”°—Psalm 147: 16. 17. 

If the opening brightness of spring, the 
refreshing heat of summer, and the richness, 
and variegated beauty of autumn speak 
forth the greatness and glory of the All-wise 
Creator; if his praises are heard in the winds 
of the south that murmur through the val- 
lies and among the hills, and awaken into 
newness of life the animate and inanimate 
creation; and his grandeur is displayed in 
the hoarse voice of thunder, and the light- 
nings vivid flash, or in the rich glow of an 
autumn sunset; so does his Omuipotence and 
majesty speak forth, when 

——— Winter reigas upon his icy throne, 
Triumphant. 

To the admirer of nature, this season 
is one of interest. ‘There is a kind of sub- 
duing energy inits reign that fills the con- 
templative mind with holy thoughts, and 
carries it up to Him who holds the winds in 
his hand, and whose word the angry and 
sullen tempest obey. ‘The loud roaring of 
its voice from the north; its coming in frosts 
and snows, binding the earth in ‘icy fetters,’ 
and scattering its frozen particles alike 
among the dwellings of man, and in the 





dreary and pathless forest, withering at its | 


touch, every leaf and herb, and elothing in 
pure and glittering robes the spreading tree 
and hamlet-roof and temple-dome; and hold- 
ing in sterm defiance the gentle rebuke of the 
king of day; in all this it speaks to him who 


hears, in a far deeper and more reverberat- | 
ing tone than that of the softer seasons of | 
birds and flowers. | 


The blast of the north is on the plain, the 


traveller sinks in the midst of his journey.’ | 


The fieree winds howl his lonely tequiem, 
and the clear white mantle of snow becomes | 
his winding sheet and tomb! The friendless, 
houseless, wanderer roams abroad, shiver- 
ing. comfortless and wan, with no protector, 
sive Hin, who ‘tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb.’ ‘The prosperous and wealthy 
are secure from the ravages without, safe by 
the friendly fire-side, whé@re perhaps the evils | 
of suifering humanity are too often dreamed | 
of, only to be again forgotten. 

Nor is the presence of winter confined to 
the mountain and the plain, | It reigns in all | 
its sternness on the sea-girtshore, and amid | 
the wide waste of waters. Hs voice comes to 
the mariner, as he pursues histrackless way, 
and bids him prepare for the rude encounter 
of the storm. ‘The sea roars, and the ful- | 
ness thereof.’ The angry surges lash the | 
cliffs, and fling their feaming heads against | 
the ocean-sky; 

Amt darkness reigas—and gloom amd sullen fear, 

A mighter spirit than of man is here! 

Now the tempest dies. Dark clouds roll 
away and loose themselves in the southern | 
sky. and the clear, blue evening canopy | 
above looks forth on the great bosom of the | 
deep. The stars are shining in beauty, like | 
angel’s thrones in happier spheres, and tell | 
of the glory of Him ‘who bringeth out their 
hosts by nunber.? Wondrous scene! Tow 
fair, but coldly fair, for winter’s breath re- 
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| wanted to inquire when you thought it would | degree the motion of any bone, or of any 


effects of | 


ONEICLE. 

But the spring shall appear: The zephyrs 
of April, and the sun of May shali invigorate 
the earth, and joy and life shall return upon 
the face of creation. Sacred emtblem of 
man’s immortality ! 
shall come upon him, at 
signed to the cheerless grave. 2 

| not sleep there; forthe approach of an eter- 

‘pal spring shall break his noiseless sluinber, 
and he shall come forth clad in freshness 

‘and beauty; a child of God, a son of the 
Resuazecrion! 


id behold him con- 
But he shall 


—f-—— 
WisSDO0*M. , 

The following deGuition of “wisdom,” 1s 
found in the works of the late Rev. Robert 
| Hall. Besides its truth and good sense, It 
isa perfect model of a manly, vigorous, and 
expressive style, free from affectation, and 
, distinguished by a quality not very common 
now-a-days, simplicity. It has an unadorn- 
ed dignity and condensed fulness which re- 
mind us of Barrow’s deeply-freighted para- 

graghs.—Christ. Register, ; 
~ Every other quality besides is subordinate 
and inferior to wisdom, inthe same sense as 
the mason, wholaysthe bricks avd stones 
in a building, is inferior to the architect who 
drew the plan and seperintends the work.— 
| The former executes ony what the latter 
/contrives and directs. Now it is the pre- 
| rogative of wisdom to preside ovér every In- 


| 


the ferior principle, to regulate the exercise of 


| every power, and limit the indulgence of ev- 
| ery appetite, as shall best conduce to one 

greatend, It being the province of wisdoin 
| to preside, it sits as umpire on every difficul- 
| ty, and so gives the final direction and con- 
| trol to all the powers of ournature. Hence 
' it is entitled to be considerea as the top and 
| summit of perfection. It belongs to wisdom 
|to determine when to act, and when to 

cease; when to reveal, and when to conceal 
la matter; when to speak, and when to keep 
| silence; when to give, aud when to receive; 
| in short,to regulate the measure of all things, 
' as well as to deterinine the end, and pio- 
| vide the means of obtaining the end, pursu- 
| ed in every deliberate course of action, Ey- 
| ery partieular facuity or skill besides, needs 
| to derive direction from this; they are all 
| quite incapable of directing themselves. The 
art of navigation, for instance, will teach us 
to steer a ship across the ocean, but it will 
never teach us on what oecasions it is pro- 
per to take avoyage. ‘Phe art of war will 
instruct us how to marshal an army, or to 
fight a battle, to the greatest advantage, but 
you must learn from a higher school when 
it is fitting, just and proper to wage war or 
to make peace. 
is to sow and bring to maturity the precisus 
fruits of the earth; it belongs to another skill 


In short, there is no faculty we can exert, 
no species of skill we can apply, but requires 
a superintending hand; but looks up, as it 





were, to some hi! 

her mistress for direction, and this universal 

superintendant is wisdoin, Evan, Wagazine. 
emilee 

The following is an extract from Profess- 
or Porrsr’s Lecture on the “Domestic Re- 
lations.” 

As yet, [have said nothing on the con- 
jugal relation—a connexion which surpasses 
all others in tenderuess and intimacy. 
be criminal to enter into this withbdut affec- 
tion, it is equally so to suffer affection to die 
away, and those kiad attentions which af- 
fection prompts to be discontinued. Did not 
the world supply instances we should think 
it impossible for a man to be so deviod, not 
ouly of the attachment corresponding to the 
vows he had taken, but of generosity and 
principles, as to be otherwise than kind and 
attentive to this connesion. ‘To the truly 
virtuous man there is something sacred in 
the very name of wife. The woman of feel- 
ing and refinement who takes’ it, does so 
with an affectionate and confiding heart.— 
She brings ber hope of earthly happiness to 
apoint. She adventures every thing in the 
traffic of affections. Disappoinunent here 
is final—remediless disappointment—and 
her portion ever afier, is that of a desolate 
heart. ‘These are reflections, which will ha- 
bitually oceur to the man of feeling, and ex- 
ert a most salutary influence, when in mo- 
ments of care, and vexation, and pain, heis 
hardly sensible of the fondness that dwells 
in his heart. Noman can be what he should 
be in this relation, without adding to warmth 
of attachment, the stability of principle. 

haa 
Standard of Religious Character. 

Be on your guard, therefore, from the first. 
against setting your mark too low. Do not 
allow yourself to be persuaded that any thing 
less is Religion, or will answer for you, than 
its complete and highest measure. Remem- 
| ber that these things must be ‘in you and 
abound.’ The higher you aim, the higher 
you will reach; but if content with a low 
aim, you will forever fall short. The serip- 
tural word is Perfection. Strive after that. 
Never be satisfied while short of it, and then 
you will be always improving. But if you 
set yourself some definite measure of good- 
ness, if you prescritve to yourself some limit 
in devotion and love, you jwill by and by 
fancy you have reached it, and thus will re- 
main stationary in a condition far below 
what you might have attained. Remember 
always, that you are capable of being more 
devout, more charitable, more humble, more 
devoted and earnest in doing good, better 
acquainted with religious truth; and that, as 
itis impossible there should be any period 
to the progress of the human soul, so it is 
impossible that the endeavor of the soul 
should be too exalted. It is because men do 
not think of this, ordo not practically apply 
it, that so many, even of those who intend 
to govern themselves by religious motives, 
remain so lamentably deficient in excellence. 
They adopt a low or a partial standard, and 
strive after it sluggishly, and thus come to a 
period in religion before they arrive at the 
close of life. Happy they who are so filled 
with longings after spiritual good, that they 
go on improving to the end of their days. 

—~—-- 

Singular ornaments among the Indians.— 

Their females have a singular mode of or- 
namenting themselves. They bore a hole 
through the upper lip, aslow down towards 
the chin as possible, and stick several long 
thongs in the aperture, with the points pro- 
Jecting downwards. Observing that several] 
of the tribe had decorated their lips with 
common pins, I gave one of the squaws a 
few that I happened to have in my posses- 
sion. She immediately called to her a girl 
of about 12 years old (apparently her daught- 
er) who had not, as yet been distinguished 























The winter of death | 
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to regulate their consumption by a regard to | 


our health, fortune and other circumstances. | 


her principle as a maid to | 
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| by this ofuament, pierced her lip with equal 
indifference and dexterity, with a shap in- 
strument made of an alligator’s tooth anq 
placed the pins in the orifice.—The poo; 
girl bore this operation with great patience 
_ and appeared to be pérfectly consoled by th. 
possession of her new acquired ornamey; 
_for the pain it must have given her.—Cay, 
paigns and Cruises of South America, 




















o> Temperance Notice. 
“MAINE TEMPERANCE ADVOCATE. 
{Devoted exclusively to Temperance.) 

NSTEAD of the Scam-Mosthly publication of yy; 

paper, it Will be published Monthly, ia necordance 
| with the views of the Exccutite Committee of the 
| Stace Temperance Society,of att enlarged sheet (the 
j same size of the New York Temperance Re corder) 
commetiving about the first of March next, at the ful. 
lowing /ow prices, payuble in advance. , 


1. For 1 copy per year + - - 5Oets. 


2. For i2coptesdo. + + $5 60 
3. For 40 do. do. 7 * © 10 00 
4. For100 do. da: = + 25 00° 


Having been at a very considerable expense in pur: 
chasing materials, thé subseriber can assure the public 
that the paper will be exectited im the bést manner, 
and carefully aetiled and sent to every part of the 
country, either hy the package or single copy. . 

8G-The meetings of Vemperance Societies through: 
}) out the State, on the 26th inst. (agreeably th the re: 
| quest of the Executive Committee of the Merieas 
| Temperance Society) wilt afford a fatotabie opportn: 
| nity to obtain subseribers, 2t is with confidence the 
undersigned appeals tu tit friends of Vemperance i 
use their exertions to aid hitt in his vaidertakitg. 
| GG The Subscriber weil gteatly preter that Com: 
| panies should be formed in every town, of forty of 
| more individtals, when at ean be done, tha: they may 
| have the benefit of the lowest price. And it can be 
| done where a little exertion is used— twenty fire cents 
to each individual will secure toy him an amount of 
temperance information which will be of eminent ser: 
vice to him. HENRY M. HEWEs 

N. B—Letters, &e. to be post paid. : 

Wiscassel, Feb. 7, 1833. 


RE MO’ AML. 
H OBERT WILLIAMSON informe bis friends 
and the pubtic; that he has removed his place of 
| Lusiness to No. 2 ia the new block recently finished by 
| RE. Gardiner, nearly opposite B BM Lelian's Hotei 
where he cartiesonthe Teiloring business as usual %s 
all its sarions branches. As he employs a large non. 
her of hands, and has 9 first rate journey mnan:— be 
will make garments at short notice, and does not hesi. 
| fate to say to such as may favor him with their pat. 
ronuge, that their clothes shall be made as well, and 
in as neat atid fashionable a manner, ve they can be | 
in any establishment on the river; he warrants a4 | 
| garments cut and made in his shop to fits he will al 
| eat all kinds of Clothes, and prepare them for waking; 
for those who want them. . 
| Mr. Wittiamson keeps constantly on hand 4 
| good supply of all kinds of CLOTHS necessary for 
| the Season, and TRIMMINGS of every descrip. 
| fion all which were selected by himself, and therefore 
warranted to be of the first quatity. 

Mir. W. tenders his acknow lecigments fer the favors 
| of his old customers and hopes by strict attention te kis 
business to net only merit aes Dtipnance of ther fa- 
| vors, but to acquire an encomaging addition to their 


number Jan. 9 1833. 
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Efousc and Shep for Sale. 
| PEGE Subscriber wishes to seil the Louse and Shep, 
together with the lot en which the building stands, 
now ovcupied by bin. ‘The property is centrally sit- 
vated i the principal streetof the Village and is tes 
well Kitown to require # more particular description, 
| For terms apply to the subscriber on the premises, | 
| FRANCIS HUTCUINSCN 
| Gardiner, Dec. 19, 1832. 


Eive Water. 
| FENTE most celebrated cad approved RYE WATER | 
may be had at the Store of the subseriber., Those | 
| afflicted with sore eves will please to call, 


Gardiner, Jan. 24. BENS. JOHNSON. 
SEMIOVAE. 


fies subscriber has recently taken a store in No. 3, 
( eniral Row, Gardiner, opposite his old stand, 
where he offers for sale a good assortment ef 


English and West India Goods— Glass, 
Crockery and Iicllow Ware. 


Alse Boots and Shoes. 
100 carks Thomaston LIME, 
All which he will sell as low for ca.h or approved credit 
a3 Cun be purchased in the place. 


GOING HATHORN. 
4 


ae 


Gardiner, Jan. 17, 1833. 


REMOVAL. 
fb subscriber has removed from his old stand 
4 to the shop lately occupied by Mr. B. Wery- 
MOUTH, where he intends to carry on the BOOT AND 
SHOK MANUFACTURING BUSINESS, in ail 
its Various branches, and having in his employ the firet 
rate of WORKMEN, and those who are temperate ,— 
he flutters himselt that by. strict attention to business 
he shall merit a liberal share of patronage. 
Work will be done in as good styleas at any other 
shop ia this Village, and at short notice. . 
| The subscriber calculates to trade on the principle 
| that the nimble sixpence is better than the slow shii- 


| ling. H. LEEMAN. 


Gardiner, Feb. 21, 1833. 
a subscriber wishes to dispose of about 500 
_ copies of **Pickering’s Lectures in Defence of 
Divine Revelation,” second edition. The work is 
well bound in leather, is printed on geod paper, and 
new type. It contains a Likeness of the Author , and 
may be considered as a work that will always eli, on 
| Heruunt of the great quantity of hastorical matter it 
contains. "Thirty to filty copies at 45 cents per copy 
—100 copies or more, at 40 cents per copy. No per 
| son is uuthorized to sell a single copy for less than 75 
cents SAML. W. WHEELEK 
Providence, R. 1. 1833. 6 


NEW COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 

UST published and for enle by WM. PALMER, 
eF The CHOIR, or USten CotLEcrTios of Cherelr 
Music, consisting of a great variety of Psalm and Hywe 
tunes, Anthems, &e. Original and Selected; ineluding 
many beautiful subjects from the works ef Haydn, 
Mozart, Cherubini, Nauman, Marcello, Mehul; 
Himmel, Winter, eber, Rossini and other eminent 
composers—harmonized and arranged expresely for the 
work. By LoweLt Mason, Editor ef the Hand 
and Haydn Collection of Church Magic. 

Gardiner, Dec. 12, 1832. 

_ Cash Shoe Store. 

OSEPIHL S. LEVETT offers for sale a farhiowall¢ 

and elegant assortment uf Ladies colored Frene!’ 
Moroeco Kid, Silk and Prunella SLIPPERS; GA’ 
TER BOOTS; White Silkk French SLIPPERS: 
together with as general an assortinent of BOOTS 
vod SHOES as is usually kept im any store of thé 
kind in Boston. 

J.S. L. intends fo keep the above acsortimeat ever 
more than good during the season that packets ru* 
between Boston and Augusta. 

Boots and Shoes may be had low for Cnsh at the 
above Storer Please call and see, at the aign of the 
large Boot, opposite the Post Office, AUGUSTA, 
Spring of 1833. rn 

P S. A few pairs of Ladies very nice INDI 
RUBBERS re on hand, ™ * 

Augusta, Fels. 21, 1833. 


WANTED, 
A 


LOAN OF $1000 00 for the term of three 
or four years, for security of whieh, real 
tate in this villege wilt be pledged, and 61-2 per er: 
interest will be’ paid’ annually in advance. A li: 
from any petson disposed to lonn as above, directed 
to A. B. Gardmer, and lodged in the Post Office, will 


receive prompt attention. 


Gardiner, Feb. 26, 1833. 
A LL persons indebted to JAMES BOWMAN 
must pay immediately. 
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EVANS & DEANE, 
March 4, 1832. Aosignets, . 
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